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REMODELING 


With Worn Out or Rusted Out 
Inside Windows 


© Tenants complain constantly ... 
sticking windows won't operate. 

® Maintenance costs push up 
and up! 

¢ Expensive heat seeps out! 


Specify DeVAC’s New, Low-Cost 
Inside Replacement Windows 
® Handymen can easily make 


permanent installation... 
lasts a lifetime 


e Anodized aluminum gives greater 
durability 


¢ Weathertight with triple weather- 
stripping 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Combined Inside-Outside Window with Unique 
Insulated Frame. DeVAC’s unique new “Thermo- 
Barrier*” insulates against cold or heat transfer 
—keeps expensive heat in, stops outdoor cold 
from getting through. Designed for new con- 
struction in double-hung or Glider styles, all 
offer the conveniences of lifetime installation, 
anodized aluminum requiring less maintenance, 






THERMO-BARRIER* 


Thermo-Barrier * 
insulates 

frame, solving 
problems of 
condensation 





DeVAC 


5900 WAYZATA BLVD. 
MPLS. 16, MINN. 


* Patent 
Pending 
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A New Outlook on Housing 
and Redevelopment... 


Wi 


Sw 


ndows! 





BEFORE 


Out with the old 
inside window 
...in with the 
new DeVAC in 

: less than an hour 
per window! Handymen can do it 
with regular carpenter s tools. 





self-storing storms and screens. Thermo-Barrier* 
gives added protection against condensation 
within critical humidity range—no more stained 
walls or drapes from melting frost inside the 
window. 

Special T-6 temper gives extra strength to the 
aluminum allowing a trim design and neat appear- 
ance— ideal for rough use in rental apartments. 
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DeVAC, Inc., 5900 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis 16, Minnesota | 
; | 

Please send more complete information regarding | 
. . | 

} DeVac inside replacement windows | Please send me a quota- | 

] DeVac “Thermo-Barrier” windows tion on a replacement | 
} DeVac window screens window to fit this opening 
a \ 
[] PLEASE HAVE A REPRESENTATIVE CALL | 
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Name 
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Address MEASURE | 
INSIDE OF | 

City WINDOW | 
FRAME | 

Zone State 
all 
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OF HOUSING AND 
REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS 
1313 East Sixtieth Street 
Chicago 37, IMinois 


John D. Lange, Executive Director 











Be 
The management of three Ohio housing developments was 
CONTENTS — faced with an increasing number of leaks in the gas lines serving 
Washinet a = the apartments. External corrosion was found to be the cause, 
ee ee page 22 and CSI was awarded a cathodic protection contract on a bid 
NAHRO board annual basis. fe, ' ‘. 
report page 381 lo stop the corrosion, CSI engineers installed 17-pound 


1961 conference program page 
NAHRO annual report 


Divisions 


page 389 CSI furnished the anodes plus all necessary labor and equip- 
; ment—augers, ditchers, etc. Some anodes were installed under 
Regions page 391 concrete and blacktop. In all cases, installations were made to 
‘h: ' the inspector’s satisfaction. 
Chapters page 404 It will pay you to check with CSI engineers. They offer ex- 
—_— page 407 pert engineering and installation services—to stop corrosion on 
‘ pipelines, gas well casing, tank bottoms, etc. Also quality sup- 
Local agencies reorganize plies for both rectifier and magnesium anode installations. 
administrative setup page 410 CORROSION SERVICES 
Social psychology and {- ty B) INCORPORATED 
rie a what's the “ General Office: Tulsa, Okla. 
relation: page 4 Cleveland 13, Ohio Mailing Address: 
Transportation planning a a Box re cone Springs, Okla. 
and renewal: can they — ee achat ataaniinns 
be coordinated? page 417 


382 





magnesium anodes. The anodes project a protective electrical 
current onto both the 2-inch lines leading into the individual 
apartments and the larger distribution lines. More than 350 
anodes, pre-packaged with backfill in cloth bags, were 


used. 
Protection was designed for 10 years. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 











HERBERT H. SMITH ASSOCIATES 
(Formerly known as Community Planning Associates, Inc.) 
Consultants in Community Planning, Urban Renewal and Economic Research 


1241 Parkway Avenue ° TUxedo 2-0800 ° 


West Trenton, New Jersey 


ABBOTT & 
ADAMS, Inc. 


Real Estate Appraisers 


and Consultants 


Urban Renewal Economic Studies 
Re-use Appraisals Market Analysis 


292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 6-!1900 














CANDEUB, FLEISSIG & ASSOCIATES 
Community Planning & Urban Renewal Consultants 
32 Green Street Newark 2, New Jersey 


BOSTON @® CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK e@ ALBANY @ SCRANTON 





JACK N. OPPENHEIM 
Roger M. Darby Jack Oppenheim 


REAL ESTATE APPRAISERS 
URBAN RENEWAL CONSULTANTS 
CBD AND SHOPPING CENTER ANALYSTS 


Land Use Studies — Reuse Appraisals 
Economic Studies — Housing for the Elderly 


60 EAST 42nd STREET 
New York 17, N.Y. 
YU 6-5690 














REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 
MARKET ANALYSES APPRAISALS URBAN RENEWAL 





ee 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
73 W. Monroe 618 S. Spring 
WASHINGTON, D.C. ST. PAUL DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


1120 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 275 E. Fourth St. 1507 Pacific Ave. 315 Montgomery Street 


LEO A. DALY 
Planning Architecture Engineering 
San Francisco, California 
49 Maiden Lane 
Seattle, Washington 
Securities Bldg. 

St. Louis, Missouri 
3207 Olive St. 

Omaha, Nebraska 
8600 Indian Hills Dr. 


From Conception To Completion Within a 
Single Organization 





Tm at 

















Urban Renewal 


RAYMOND & MAY ASSOCIATES 
2 Lafayette St. 42 Memorial Plaza 
New York 7, N.Y. Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Planning e . e 2 e 


VILICAN-LEMAN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
PLANNING CONSULTANTS 


Comprehensive City Planning * Re- 
development & Conservation Projects 
* Housing Condition Studies * Com- 
munity Facility & Housing Project 
Site Planning 


2962! Northwestern Highway 


Elgin 6-818! 
Southfield, Michigan 














—wee— SANDERS A. KAHN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Real Estate Consultants 


Appraisals, Urban Renewal, Reuse Appraisals, 


— ~~ 


Financial Appraisals, Economic Studies, Market Analysis 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
261 Madison Avenue, N.Y. MUrray hill 7-3363 





FRED R. O'DONNELL 
M.A.1.—S.R.A. 
URBAN RENEWAL 
Acquisition Appraisals 
Disposition Programs 
Reuse Appraisals—Consultation 
3 COURT STREET 
WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
LOGAN 2-2334 














BROWN & ANTHONY 


Urban Renewal Consultants 
City Planners 


DE LEUW, CATHER 
AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Coliseum a Circle Public Transit Traffic & Parking 
ew Yor > Wee. Subways Railroad Facilities 

Affiliated with Industrial Plants 

BROWN ENGINEERS — ee ee ee 


Urban Renewal Port Development 
BROWN & HAGMAN : 
Snalacers & Aechibocts 150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Traffic Research Corp. San Francisco @ New York © Boston 


Expressways 














LAND ACQUISITION 
SERVICE, INC. 


Appraisals — Negotiations 


610 S. Broadway KiImberly 3-5548 
Santa Ana, California 
































MID-AMERICA 
APPRAISAL CORP. 


* Mass Appraisal Experts 

* Valuations of Irremovables 

* Urban Renewal Consultants 

* City Planning—Re-Use Studies 
* Market and Economic Analyses 


134 N. LaSalle St. Penobscot Bldg. 





MORTON HOFFMAN 


Urban and Economic Consultant 
URBAN RENEWAL @ HOUSING 


Community Renewal Programs, 
C BD Studies, 
Market Analysis 








Chicago 2, Ill. Detroit, Mich. MORRIS BLDG. — BALTIMORE 1, MD 
CE 6-6595 WO 2-9509 LExington 9-1002 
ASHTON 


AND ASSOCIATES 


Consultants—Appraisers 
Economic Base Studies 

Land Utilization Studies 

Central Business District Surveys 
Re-use Appraisals & Market Studies 
Equitable Bldg., Hollywood & Vine 

Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

David B. Ashton, President 





Planning * Housing * Urban Renewal 


DOXIADIS ASSOCIATES, 
INCORPORATED 


Consultants in EKISTICS 
The Science of Human Settlements 
Re 


1757 K Street, N.W., Washington 6. D. C 
MEtropolitan 8-3090 


PLANNING AND RENEWAL 
ASSOCIATES 
Offering a complete range 
of professional services 
in community planning 
traffic engineering and 
urban renewal 
18 ELIOT STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSITY 8-7300 
15 WESTERN AVENUE 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 








BARTON-ASCHMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


* Urban Renewal 
* Planning and Engineering 


600 DAVIS STREET 


Evanston, Illinois 








© Local Public Agencies & Sponsors @ 
URBAN RENEWAL 
REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


Reuse Appraisals 
@ Market Analyses 
@ Planning & Execution 
Consultations 
@. Land Utilization Studies 
@ Revised Planning Reports 
@ Financing & Sales Programs 
JULES POMERANTZ, M.A.I. 
69 Lincoln Park, Newark 2, New Jersey 
Mitchell 2-6715 











PARKINS, ROGERS 


aS  & ASSOCIATES 


PLANNING AND URBAN RENEWAL 
CONSULTANTS 


Comprehensive City & Regional Planning 
Community Renewal Programs 
Redevelopment and Conservation Projects 
Market Analyses @ Land Subdivision 
Zoning @ Site Planning @ Expert Witnessing 
2889 West Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich 


TRinity 2-£900 


Arthur D.ULittle, Inc. 


Research For Planning 
Economic Development 
Feasibility Studies 
Commercial Renewal 
Transportation 
35 Acorn Park 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 














EWIN ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Design 
Engineers—Architects 


¢ URBAN RENEWAL-PLANNING 
* PORT DEVELOPMENT 
© WATER and SANITARY FACILITIES 


5104 Mac Arthur Blvd. N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Miami, Florida ©@ Mobile, Alabama 


RELOCATION and 
ee re: 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Relocation Consultants 
Relocation Planning and Executicn 
Housing and Tenant Surveys 
Property Management ° Insurance 
Administration of Rehabilitation 
and Demolition Programs 
Brochure available upon request 
11 West 42nd St. New York 36 
OXford 5-7657 


MAC CONNELL & CO. 


Registered Engineers 
Fair Market Values for 
Irremovable © Industrial 
* Special Purpose Properties 
¢ Court Testimony 
Rookwood Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


New York — Chicago — Indianapolis 
Washington 

















C. WARREN FOX 
& ASSOCIATES 


Real Estate Appraisers 
Land Acquisition Specialists 
Re-use Appraisal — Land Use Studies 
San Francisco San Jose 
Hobart Building Commercial Bldg. 


560 Market Street 28 N. First Street 
YUkon |-1399 CYpress 5-1764 








HAROLD N. WARSAWER M.A.I. 
Frederick W Kirch M.A.1. 
REALTY APPRAISERS & CONSULTANTS 
specializing in 
RE-USE APPRAISING 
Market Analysis and Related Fields 
SIDNEY L. WARSAWER & SON 
st. 1903 

303 W. 42nd St. - 


430 Rutland Ave. EANECK. N 4; 
Navron LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 


Ri YORK 36 


JOHN BEGGS, P.E. 


and Associates 


Urban Renewal — Redevelopment Consultation 
General and Master Plans — Zoning — Codes 
Workable and Public Improvements Programs 
Site Planning — Property Development 
Engineering — Consultation — Plans — Specs. 


P. O. Box 136, Spring Lake, N. J. 


New York @ Washington, 0.C. © Harrisburg 

















ROY WENZLICK & CO. 


The oldest urban real estate research organization in the United States 


Urban Renewal... 


Acquisition and Reuse Appraising 
Land Utilization and Marketability Studies .. . 


City Planning 


Clients throughout the United States and foreign countries 


706 Chestnut St. 
617 S. Olive St. 


St. Louis |, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Mo. GArfield 1-0706 
MAdison 4-1364 








CITY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Planning & Urban Renewal 
Consultants 
708 South Main Street, 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
360 East Grand Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
1412 Cleveland Averue, N.W. 
CANTON, OHIO 
































Personals 





CHARLES B. BENNETT, 

one of NAHRO'’s “founding fathers”—pres- 
ent at the Association’s organizational 
meeting in November 1933—died in Los 
Angeles on September 6 at the age of 67. 

Mr. Bennett was honored along with 15 
other NAHRO “pioneers” at NAHRO’s 
Silver Anniversary Banquet in October 
1958 (see November 1958 JouRNAL, page 
357). His housing interest stemmed from 
his position as an engineer with the Mil- 
waukee board of land commissioners — 
where that city’s first housing interests de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Bennett served the Milwaukee board 
for 16 years—beginning in 1925—winding 
up his career there as planning director. 
He then spent 14 years as planning director 
of Los Angeles and, since 1955, had been 
a planning consultant to numerous com- 
munities. 

Mr. Bennett was a member of many na- 
tional, state, and local boards and commit- 
tees. He was a consultant to the National 
Resources Planning Board and the United 
States Housing Authority. He served as a 
member of the national advisory commit- 
tee to the slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment division of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. In California, Mr. Ben- 
nett was a director of the league of Cali- 
fornia cities and president of the Southern 
California planning congress. 

Mr. Bennett was the recipient of two 
awards: the Sir James Barrett Medal of the 
Town and Country Planning Association 
of Victoria, Australia for notable contribu- 
tions to planning, and the Distinguished 
Service Award from the American Institute 
of Planners for general excellence and ac- 
complishment in city planning. 


KARL L. FALK, 

president of NAHRO, continues to main- 
tain a busy “extra-curricular” schedule 
over and above his fulltime job as pro- 
fessor of economics and head of the social 
sciences division of Fresno State College 
(see February JourNAL, page 54). He has 
accepted membership on a seven-man ad- 
visory committee named by the California 
department of industrial relations to guide 
a study of the housing problems of the 
state’s agricultural workers. The study is 
aimed in part at finding ways to help 
stabilize the farm work force and will be 
the first to investigate the nature and 
extent of the housing that workers pro- 
vide for themselves in unincorporated 
fringe areas and agricultural communi- 
ties. 

In November, Dr. Falk will be a major 
speaker at the national conference of the 
United States Savings and Loan League, 
being held in Chicago. 

Dr. Falk’s longtime “extra-curricular” 
jobs are as chairman of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Fresno and as presi- 
dent of the First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Fresno. 


JOSEPH BURSTEIN, 

for the last 18 years an attorney with the 
Public Housing Administration, was re- 
cently named by PHA Commissioner 
Marie C. McGuire to the post of general 
counsel. Beginning his federal career in 
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Tenants Security Plan 
Helps Housing Authorities 
and Property Managers... 


zeF Attracts new tenants. 





Tsp" Reduces tenant turnover. 


—“. Provides income to Housing Authorities and 
— Property Managers. 


“Ts>™ Cuts refurnishing and decorating costs. 


Reduces welfare costs to financially distressed 


— SP _ tenants. 


=, Contributes to good and prudent property 
— management. 


New concept in property management acclaimed by 
Housing Authorities and Property Managers handling 
thousands of rental units. Typical comment is this 
by the Housing Authority, Oakland, Cal.: “The 
Authority, without financial obligation, has made it 
possible for the tenant . . . to have protection he could 
not individually afford. The Authority too has bene- 
fited.”” For full information write on your letterhead 


to: The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Dept. 366, Victory Square, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


TENANTS|SECURITY 











ti. 


| Visit Booth 68, NAHRO CONVENTION .. Free 50 Star Flag 


1935, Mr. Burstein started working in the 
public housing program eight years later. 
As of September 1950, he became assistant 
general counsel and had been acting gen- 
eral counsel following the retirement of 
his predecessor, Lawrence Davern, in June 
of this year. 


DR. ROBERT C. WEAVER, 

Housing and Home Finance Agency Ad- 
ministrator was a speaker at an interna- 
tional seminar on metropolitan ge 
held in Stockholm in mid-September. The 
meeting was sponsored by the United Na- 
tions and the Swedish government. Dr. 


Weaver's paper covered the “Scope and 
Purpose of Metropolitan Planning” and 
was delivered before a plenary session on 
September 15 at the Royal Institute of 
Technology. Participating in the meeting 
were representatives from Asia, Africa, 
Europe, South America, and Sweden. Ob- 
servers from member governments of the 
U.N. Economic Commission attended, pre- 
senting papers for discussion. 

‘Taking time out from the Stockholm 
meeting, Dr. Weaver visited Helsinki and 
Copenhagen for a first-hand look at ideas 
and developments in cooperative housing 
(Continued column one, page 368) 
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Sloan Flush Valves 
cut RMR more than 
two-thirds in Phoenix 


In planning for a 200-unit addition to its low rent 
housing program, the Housing Authority of the 
City of Phoenix, Arizona, conducted an intensive 
study of the repair, maintenance and replacement 
costs (RMR) of flush valves vs tank-operated 
closets. Executive Director Roy B. Yanez and his 
staff studied four years of accurate R M R records, 
comparing a 230-unit project equipped with Sloan 
Flush Valves and a 200-unit project equipped with 
flush tanks. 

Findings revealed that for every RMR dollar 
spent for flush valves, over $3.30 was spent on flush 
tanks—a savings of better than two-thirds. These and other facts, 
when presented to the Federal Public Housing Administration, 
resulted in the approval of flush valves for the new Phoenix Public 
Housing Project. , 

As Mr. Roy B. Yanez says, . . . “I assure you that we cannot over- 
emphasize the economical R M R in the use of flush valves as com- 
pared to the tank type.” 

A further investigation of these facts will encourage you to recom- 
mend Sloan Flush Valves in your next housing project. Call your 
Sloan representative, or write to Sloan Valve Company. 


For the complete text of the Phoenix study, 
see JOURNAL OF HousinG, November, 1959, page 373 


As — 


SLOAN - 2 -.: 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * 4300 WEST LAKE STREET * CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 











PERSONALS— 
(Continued from page 366) 


and in housing for the elderly. He re- 
turned to Stockholm to join the special 
tours for seminar participants of Swedish 
low-cost housing for which prefabricated 
components have been used. 


PHIL A. DOYLE, 

executive director of the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission, will take office 
about November | as executive director 
of the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency. Mr. Doyle has been 
executive director of the Chicago com- 
mission for the past four and a half years 
and was its deputy director from 1953 to 
1957. In his new position, replacing John 
R. Searles, Jr. (see August-September 
JOURNAL, page 316), Mr. Doyle will direct 
programs of land clearance, conservation, 
and rehabilitation. 

Mr. Doyle has already lived and worked 
in Washington, Before his Chicago as- 
signment, he was a staff member of the 
National Housing Agency and of the 
predecessor to the present Urban Renewal 
Administration, the division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


JOHN D. CURRIE, 

who recently resigned as the Public Hous- 
ing Administration's assistant commission- 
er for financing, has been appointed a 
vice-president and manager in charge of 
a newly-opened office in Washington, D.C. 
of the municipal finance consulting firm 
of Wainwright & Ramsey Inc. He had 
been with PHA in various capacities since 
1954. Mr. Currie will serve as liaison offi- 
cer between Wainwright & Ramsey and 
finance officers of municipalities across the 
country and will also work with federal 
financial officers on programs of federal 
aid to localities. Prior to his PHA service, 
Mr. Currie was director of finance for the 
city of Akron, Ohio. 


MRS. MARY CLEVERLEY, 

former Public Housing Administration as- 
sistant commissioner on housing for the 
elderly, has opened up a consulting office 
in Washington on housing for the elderly. 
As of September 1, Mrs. Cleverley an- 
nounced herself available as a speaker and 
general counselor in the field. Previous to 
her work with PHA, Mrs. Cleverly was 
staff specialist on housing for the elderly 
with the administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and held a 
similar position with the Federal Housing 
Administration (see November 1960 Jour- 
NAL, page 389). , 


W. C. DUTTON,JR., 

executive director of the American Insti- 
tute of Planners, delivered a paper titled 
“Planning Practice in the United States” 
to leading planners from throughout the 
world attending the Town and Country 
Planning Summer School, held from Sep- 
tember 6 to 16 at the University of Read- 
ing, Reading, England. 


FRED H. SQUIRES, JR. 

has been named deputy directer of the 
Community Redevelopment Agency of the 
City of Los Angeles. Mr. Squires was for- 
merly executive director of the Redevel- 
opment Agency of the City of Oakland, 
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a post in which he had served since the 
agency's establishment in 1956. 


EARL NEWKIRK 

has been appointed executive assistant to 
Urban Renewal Administration Commis- 
sioner William L. Slayton. For the past 
year, Mr. Newkirk was a staff study direc- 
tor with the Federal City Council in 
Washington, D.C., a private business- 
men’s organization working on an ap- 
praisal of administrative and policy prob- 
lems with respect to the District's renewal 
program (see page 411). The appraisal 
was requested by the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia and was pre- 


sented to that committee for its initial 
public hearing on April 11, 1961. Prior 
to his work with the council, Mr. New- 


kirk had been assistant director of the 
Pittsburgh redevelopment agency and di- 
rector of the Santa Cruz, California re 
development program. In taking on his 
URA job, he is completing a federal-local 
federal job circuit. From 1949 until 1956, 
when he went to Santa Cruz, he had 
served the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in several capacities. 


DR. GEORGE S. DUGGAR 

has been named associate professor of 
municipal-metropolitan affairs at the Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh. He comes to Pitts 
burgh from the University of California 
(Berkeley). Dr. Duggar began his work 
in municipal-metropolitan government as 
an interne with the New York City Plan 
ning Commission in 1938. From that date 
until 1952 he served in various federal 
and local governmental posts, most of 
them in the housing or related fields, and 
in 1952 began teaching. As a_ principal 
staff member of the Graduate School of 
Public and International Affairs at Pitts- 
burgh, Dr. Duggar will plan and coordi 
nate municipal-metropolitan education 
and research and will direct the school’s 
program in urban renewal and redevelop 
ment. 


MAURICE PARKINS, 

BRANDON M. ROGERS, 

who are associates in a planning and re 
newal consulting firm, are giving sub- 
stance to the claim*being made in many 
quarters that there is a trend back to the 
city center from the suburbs. Starting 
business in Ferndale, Michigan back in 
1960, the firm in August of this year trans- 
ferred its operations into Detroit's new 
civic center. They say “being in the city 
is more convenient to better serve the 
communities . . . in the Detroit metro 
politan area.” 


MARVIN S. GILMAN, 

president of Renewal Planning Associates, 
Inc. (urban redevelopment specialists) ,an- 
nounced that his firm, too, just as Parkins 
and Rogers, above, has moved its head 
quarters in to the center of the city from 
its suburban location. Renewal Planning 
Associates, now located on Wall Street in 
downtown New York, formerly conducted 
business from offices in Lindenhurst, New 
York. The move, Mr. Gilman added, 
tripled the firm’s headquarters space, an 
expansion made necessary by a major in- 
crease in the urban renewal projects it is 
handling. 

(Continued column one, page 370) 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


%* 9-in-10 washers are fastened with T00 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


%* New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


%& NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


% Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
last ordinary repairs “6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
jast ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
Savings On MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 

A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 






















‘ oe 1 
8 J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. J-101 5 
: 2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N.Y. : 
| Please send me a copy of your Catalog *‘J”’ r 
i t 
g Name — ’ 
' Title ‘ 
B Organization * 
' 1 
g Bus. Address —s 
i : e 
a City ' 
' Zone State 4 
s 
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Mow with 42-inch or 60-inch Inter- Sweep walks and drives clean 
national Danco rotary. with 48-inch rotary broom. 


International Cub’ Lo-Boy’ 


Clear snow with 54-inch-wide front blade. Blade can be angled 
right or left as desired. 














Clear snow with 42-inch-wide front blade. Blade can be angled Mow fast and clean with 38-inch Keep turf spanking clean with 
to the right or left. IH rotary mower. 30-inch lawn sweeper. 


International’ Cub’ Cadet 


Two sure ways to cut grounds care costs 


For larger expanses of lawn and grounds, it’s the | 
13.4 hp* Cub Lo-Boy . . . for smaller plant grounds, 
and compact lawns, it’s the 7 hp Cub Cadet. Select 
the power size best suited to your needs, and equip 
it for any grounds maintenance task. Choose your 
preferred type of mower .. . rotary, reel, or Ham- 
mer Knife. For snow clearance, select a front 
blade, rotary broom, or snow blower. On any job 
IH Cubs cost less to own, less to operate. IH 
stamina assures long, dependable service. 

See your IH dealer soon. Or write for Cub Lo-Boy 
and Cub Cadet catalogs. Address International 
Harvester Co., Dept. JH-10, Box 7333, Chicago 
80, Ill. 


*Maximum engine hp at standard conditions. I NTE 4 NATIONAL HARVE STE FE 
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‘PARTS and SERVICE 


ec EVERYWHERE: 







5,000 dealers backed by 
12 parts depots 











PERSONALS— 


(Continued from page 368) 


VON ALLAN CARLISLE, 

has been appointed to the National Small 
Business Advisory Council and named 
chief advisor for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in Illinois, Wisconsin, Indi 
ana, and Iowa. Mr. Carlisle, an attorney 
with the legal firm of Carlisle and Stan- 
ton, is the legal advisor for the Cook 
County Housing Authority. A former re- 
gional director of SBA, Mr. Carlisle has 
also served as assistant attorney general of 
Illinois and as chief counsel to the Chica- 
go Housing Authority. 


HENRY E. PRICE, 

was appointed executive director of High 
Point, North Carolina’s Redevelopment 
Commission September 1, becoming the 
city’s first director for urban renewal. 
Mr. Price had been the director of 
Cleveland’s neighborhood rehabilitation 
and conservation program for the past 
three years. Prior to his position in Cleve 
land, Mr. Price had been director of re 
habilitation and conservation for the U1 
ban Renewal Administration in Washing 
ton, D.C. 


GEORGE D. MILLAR, JR., 

who, for more than six years, was director 
of housing for the Little Rock housing 
authority, this summer took over the newly- 
created job of assistant director for the 
authority. Mr. Millar will continue to di- 
rect housing activities—but has taken on 
the additional duties of urban renewal di- 
rector, a position formerly held by Paul 
D. Chapman, now heading up Tulsa’s re 
newal program (see March JOURNAL, page 
97) . 


DONALD R. HANSON, 

a United Nations housing and construc- 
tion expert from Chicago who recently 
completed a two-year technical assistance 
assignment in Liberia (see April 1959 
JouRNAL, page 113), will receive a new 
UN technical assistance assignment to 
Africa this fall. On his new assignment, 
Mr. Hanson will assist in surveying self- 
help housing possibilities in a number of 
African countries. Prior to his UN duties, 
Mr. Hanson was assistant commissioner 
of the Community Conservation Board of 
Chicago. 


HERBERT WENZEL, 

is now serving the redevelopment agencies 
of Vacaville, Marysville, and Oakdale, 
California as urban renewal consultant 
and acting executive director. Mr. Wenzel 
was formerly executive director of the re- 
development agency in Rio Vista, Cali- 
fornia. Following his resignation from that 
agency (which he continues to serve as a 
consultant) , Lloyd Scouler, former chair- 
man of the agency, was named executive 
director. 


MISS EVA GUP, 

head of Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority’s applications office, departed 
in mid-September for an extended vaca- 
tion to Japan, India, Hong Kong, Greece, 
Turkey, and Italy. “I’ve looked at housing 
in the United States, England, the Scandi- 
navian countries, and South America,” 
said Miss Gup prior to departing. “Now 
I’m curious about what’s going on in 
other parts of the world.” 
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AT LAST! acs 


obsolete and hard to get plumbing brass 
parts. 


We stock thousands of those 
HARD-TO-GET PARTS. 


STEMS - SEATS - PACKINGS - WASHERS 
- SCREWS - BONNET NUTS - HANDLES - 
ESCUTCHEONS AND SPOUTS ...... 


FOR HAJOCA - AMERICAN KITCHEN - SCHIABLE - 
AMERICAN STANDARD - SEARS-HOMART - YOUNGS- 
TOWN - BRIGGS-REPUBLIC - KOHLER - SPEAKMAN 
- BARNES - CHICAGO FAUCETS - ELJER - CRANE - 
STERLING - UNIVERSAL RUNDLE 


..- plus all other makes of Faucets 


WE CAN DUPLICATE ANY PLUMBING 
PART FROM YOUR WORN OUT 


SAMPLES. 


Send Your Samples to: 


PIER-ANGELI CO. 


Specializing in Plumbing Parts Only 


3731 FILBERT ST. PHILA. 4, PA. 























Anyone can operate it! Thousands 
already in use, have saved millions of 
dollars in industry and institutions. Why 
inconvenience, waste 
dollars needlessly on either completely 
blocked or slow-moving sewers, drains, 
fixtures? The HYDRAULIC WATER RAM 
clears severest stoppages with SPLIT- 
SECOND HYDROSTATIC IMPACT! . . . 


lose time, suffer 


RAM 
CONNECTED 
TO 4°OR 6 

SEWER 





The ideal plumbing service 
tool. Can pay for itself in 
one application! 


Smashes through the most 
stubborn blockages, then 
flushes clean — all in one 
operation! 


Comes equipped with self-con- 
tained manual compressor 
(can charge Ram to 100 Ibs. 
in 30 seconds!) and drain 
adaptors in 6 sizes! 


HYDRAULIC 
WATER RAM 

















Shatters blockage, then flushes clean. No 


snakes, chemicals, 


through. Works perfectly, vent or no 


vent! Nothing to 


cables. No pushing Works perfectly with all 
clogged fixtures, toilets, 
sinks, vurinals, etc. 


wear out. You risk Equipped with 4” rubber 


nothing on our 30 day free trial offer, cone, ideal for toilets, 
at our expense. Write for details. plus set of 5 tapered 


adaptor plugs for other 
drains or sewers. 


Write for Information, Prices, Free Trial Offer — Today! 


HYDRAULIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


138-15 Hurd Avenue 


Bridgeport 4, Connecticut 























DON'T TIE UP YOUR PAINT DOLLARS THIS WAY 


The Devoe Library of Colors system of color 
mixing makes it possible for you to mix or 
match any color, any time, in any quantity. 
From a minimum stock of only 12 colorants 
plus pastel and deep bases for each finish, you 
can mix any exterior or interior finish desired. 
There are over 1,000 colors in Devoe’s Library 
of Colors. Matching colors can be made in five 


gallon, gallon or quart batches in all finishes 
in the system. } 


Truly Devoe now adds the best color system to 
its reputation for the best paints. 


Why not stop in and see us in Booth 40. 


a 207 years of paint leadership 


DEVOE 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC.* A SUBSIDIARY OF MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT CORPORATION 
Atlanta e Boston e Buffalo e Charlotte, N.C. e Chicago e Cincinnati 


DEVOE 


PAINT 





e Dallas e Denver e Detroit e Houston 


Los Angeles e Louisville ¢ Minneapolis e New Orleans e New York e Philadelphia e Pittsburgh e Richmond 

















News Notes 





IMPROVING HOME IMPROVEMENT 
THEME OF MEETINGS, REPORTS 
The home improvement indus- 


try, said to do a multi-billion dollar 
annual business (see July JOURNAL, 
page 274), has been the focus of a 
number of surveys, campaigns, and 
conferences over the past several 
months. What’s behind it all: a 
drive for improvement of the home 
improvement industry. 


LOOK MAGAZINE 

To dramatize the size of the in- 
dustry, LOOK Magazine’s industry 
relations manager in September an- 
nounced the findings of a spring 
survey of the repair and remodel- 
ing done by almost 5300 household- 
ers over the past two years. Based 
on this sample, LOOK estimates 
that over 10 million householders 
—20 per cent of the total—had made 
major repairs or had undertaken 
construction work on their homes 
in the study period. As to redecor- 
ating, the estimate was that over 
23 million households—or 43 per 
cent of the total—had either been 
treated to a paint job or wallpaper- 
ing, or both. All of which, says 
LOOK, demonstrates “the vigor of 
the market for home _ improve- 
ments..." 


NERSICA 

In another move to dramatize 
the industry, the National Estab- 
lished Repair, Service, and Im- 
provement Contractors Association 
(NERSICA) kicked off its annual 
“Home Improvement Month” (the 
month of May) by giving President 
and Mrs. Kennedy a plaque in 
honor of remodeling and improve- 
ment work under way at the White 
House. The organization also gave 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy Administrator Robert C. Weaver 
a plaque in connection with the 
home rehabilitation program he 
was then advocating in connection 
with the 1961 housing bill—which 
has since become law (see July 
JouRNAL, page 279). (“National 
Home Improvement Month” has 
been observed since 1955 for the 
purpose of focusing the attention 
of home owners on the need for, 
and advantages of, maintaining, im- 
proving, remodeling, and upgrad- 
ing their properties.) 
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CREST 
Heat-Pruf 


Faucet Washers 
LAST LONGER! 


Independent laboratory tests prove it! 

Last from 2 to 10 times longer by actual test! 

Eliminate nuisance and high cost of washer replacement! 

One of thousands of dependable Crest plumbing maintenance 
products — attested by Master Plumbers! 


Try it yourself! Rugged “Pliers Test’’ proves tough Crest washers 
can really take it. Severe torture tests will not harm Crest washers. 









CATALOG 
Write today for complete 200-page 


~~. 


3,000 Quality Plumbing and Heating 
Maintenance Specialties. 

















Crest Catalog illustrating over 











j Gentlemen: At ne obligation, please send me a FREE copy » the new | 
i Cres? Catalog. | 
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CREST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4-65 48th Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York 













A new NERSICA campaign is 
aimed at “cleaning up the indus- 
try from within.” Sensitive to the 
charges of unethical practices em- 
ployed by some home improvement 
firms and building supply salesmen, 
NERSICA has set up a training 
program that will operate, first, 
through a series of seminars to be 
staged in all parts of the country 
and, later, through regular indus- 
try meetings where contractors and 
manufacturers will discuss and 
solve mutual problems. David A. 
Yoho, NERSICA’s national direc- 
tor and chairman of the legislative 
committee attacked the abuses in 
the home improvement industry in 
an address before the North Caro- 
lina Home Improvement Council 
on July 12. “There has been a 
stigma connected with this busi- 
ness,” he said. ““The industry must 
be cleaned up internally.” He 
pointed to unethical advertising 
and “strangle-hold” legislation as 
being very detrimental to the in- 
dustry. 


HIC 

Another national organization at 
work in the field, the Home Im- 
provement Council, elected Carrol 
K. O'Rourke. of the Weyerhauser 
lumber company as president this 
spring and pledged itself to the 
establishment of 50 new local HIC 
chapters, as well as to the continua- 
tion of its management seminars, 
home improvement shows, and its 
public relations program to ac- 
quaint home owners with the value 
of property improvement. Labeled 
as ‘“‘the organized voice of the home 
improvement industry,” HIC has 
been in business since 1957. It 
stepped in as a successor to Oper- 
ation Home Improvement—a much 
publicized organization that began 
life in 1956 in a blaze of glory, 
with the blessings of President 
Eisenhower, and fizzled out a year 
later, victim of financial famine 
(see November 1957 JOURNAL, page 
395). A newly elected director of 
HIC: James Lash of ACTION; 
(Continued column one, page 374) 
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The ROBEROID Co. Mastic Tile Division 
Announces the Awards in the 


$20,000 Sed Annual 
Design Competition 


to stimulate a major contribution to “Long-range Planning for the Medical Care facilities in the Community” 


The objective of the RUBEROID-MASTIC program 
has been to encourage architectural thinking in 
terms of projects of public interest. The First An- 
nual Competition was “Better Living for the Middle 
Income Family.”” The 1960 competition enlarged 


on this with “Education for Youth and Adult 
Recreation for all the Family.”” Now, the 1961 
Competition provides still further demonstration 
of how the architectural profession can contribute 
importantly to community improvement. 








NATIONAL AWARDS 


Grand Prize... $10,000 


Victor A. Cusack, AIA, Ronald Meza and 
James S. Moore, AIA 


Second Prize... $5,000 


Jimmie W. Bruza, James F. Knight 
James S. Daley and William C. Watson, Jr. 


Third Prize .... $2,500 


John V. Sheoris, AIA, William J. Johnson, ASLA, 
and Clarence Roy, ASLA 


$500 Merit Awards 
1. Miller Edward Gerardy and Richard W. Cramer 
2. Masao J. Itabashi and Harutun Vaporciyan 


3. Alan Bentley Glass, Forrest L. Johns 
and David M. Griffin 


4. Pacifico Bacalzo and Borivoj Rieb 
. MarvinBerman, AIA, andStanleyS. Kogan, AlA 


6. Ted Granzow, Robert D. Guss, Jr., and 
Dellas H. Harder 


or 


SPECIAL STUDENT AWARDS 


First Prize ..... $2,000 


Alan Bentley Glass 
Forrest L. Johns and David M. Griffin 


Second Prize... $1,000 
Miller Edward Gerardy and Richard W. Cramer 


Third Prize...... $500 


Don Dommer and Gordon Kovell 


$250 Merit Awards 

1. Stanley E. Abercrombie, Jr. and John M. Ellis 
2. Blythe S. Brewster 

3. John L. Lawler 

4. William E. Pedersen, Jr. 


CITATIONS 


. Stanley E. Abercrombie, Jr. and John M. Ellis 
. Firoz Rustum Mistry 

. David Leash 

. Earl Matthews Farnham 


WN 








THE JURY: E. Todd Wheeler, FAIA, Chairman, AIA Committee on 
Hospitals and Health » James J. Souder, AIA + Donald E. Neptune, AIA 
Raymond Brown, School of Hospital Administration, University of Chicago 
Donald S. Nelson, FAIA « A. Gordon Lorimer, FAIA, Professional Advisor, 





Ready in late 1961. Elaborate 14”x 11” album brochure reproducing prize- 
winning plans in large scale and full detail. Write on your company or pro- 
fessional letterhead, include $1.00 to cover mailing and handling cost, to: 
Award Brochure, The RUBEROID Co., 733 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





The RUBEROID Co. manufacturers of Matico Floor Tile and (RUBEROID’) Building Products 





733 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














NEWS NOTES— 


(Continued from page 372) 


oldtimer on the board, Charles 
Stewart of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. 


HAPI 

Still another national group has 
recently been urging heavy promo- 
tional activities in the home im- 
provement field: the Home and 
Property Improvement group 
(known as HAPI) within the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation. At a meeting in Washing- 
ton in mid-September, a gathering 
of some 80 HAPI members from 
manufacturing firms, trade associa- 
tions, and publications heard the 
decision of NRLDA officers, the 
market development committee, 
and the association’s staff to go 
ahead with the development of a 
“merchandising calendar.” Such a 
“calendar” would permit all seg- 
ments of the industry — retailers, 
manufacturers, shelter magazines, 
trade associations, etc.—to focus the 
home owner’s attention on timely 
remodeling projects. The calendar 
as finally adopted will be presented 
to the NRLDA membership at the 
Eighth Annual Building Materials 
Exposition in Chicago on Novem- 
ber 6. 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
MOVES ON HOUSING SEGREGATION 

The Congress of Racial Equality 
announced on September 5 at its 
18th national convention, held in 
Washington, D.C., that it will be- 
gin a major campaign against racial 
discrimination in housing in the 
north. 

James Farmer, national director 
of CORE, has described the meth- 
ods that will be used by the “Free- 
dom Dwellers,” as CORE’s group 
to test housing segregation is called. 
One technique will be to send mo- 
torcades with scores of Negroes 
into new housing developments on 
weekends when developers have big 
“open-house” sales; another will be 
“sit-ins” at sales and rental offices 
that won't serve Negroes; and a 
third will have Negroes apply for 
housing and, if they are refused, 
then have white COREmen apply 
for the same housing. If the white 
applicants are accepted, protests 
will begin. 

Mr. Farmer said the “Freedom 
Dwellers” would follow the estab- 
lished CORE precedent of non- 
violence, which was followed by 
CORE’s “Freedom Riders.” 
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with 6 Bw Window Shades 


You can save money by purchasing famous DIANA 
FYRBAN Type IV cloth window shades or PLASTISHADE 
six gauge plastic film shades from any of the following 
authorized holders of PHA Consolidated Supply Contracts: 
ATLANTA REGION—Weiss & Kiau Company, 462 Broadway, 
New York 13, New York 


CHICAGO REGION—The Cincinnati Window Shade Company, 
17 E. Eighth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

FT. WORTH REGION—Dal-Tex Floor Covering Company, 1807 
Greenville Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 

NEW YORK REGION—Weiss & Klau Company, 462 Broadway, 
New York 13, New York. 

SAN FRANCISCO REGION—Maiden Shade Company, 3323 East 
14th Street, Oakland 1, California. 


WASHINGTON REGION—Weiss & Klau Company, 462 Broadway, 





New York 13, New York. 


BOOTH 31. |! 


CORE’s decision to concentrate 
on housing marks a new social and 
geographic emphasis for the organ- 
ization. In the recent past, housing 
has been touched by CORE on a 
one-shot, almost tentative basis: un- 
der the new policy, concentrated 
effort is to be the technique. 

CORE also announced a nation- 
wide assault on unfair employment 
practices by some retail chain stores. 


RENTAL VACANCY RATE LEVELS, 
HOMEOWNER VACANCIES RISE 

The vacancy rate for rental units 
in the second quarter of 1961 re- 
mained at the same rate as the 1961 
first quarter, while vacancies among 
homeowner units showed a slight 
increase, according to the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Results of a sample survey for 
the second quarter show the rental 
vacancy rate is 8.1 per cent and the 
homeowner vacancy rate is 1.4 per 
cent. Corresponding rates for the 
first quarter were 8 per cent and 
1.2 per cent. 

The quarterly figures for the past 
few years indicate that there has 


Be sure to see B/H | Diana Fyrban and Plastishade are products of 

window shades in | BRENEMAN-HARTSHORN INC. 
1133 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. | 
| Manufacturers of fine quality window coverings since 1850. 





been a gradual increase of rental 
vacancies. Since 1956, when figures 
were first published, the rate has 
increased from 5.4 to 8.1. 

Among homeowner units, the va- 
cancy rates have remained fairly 
stable for the past three years. The 
1961 figures give evidence of a 
slight shift upward, the second 
quarter rate being at a higher level 
than second quarter rates in previ- 
ous years. 

While the supply of available 
vacant units is larger in 1961 than 
in previous years, the level of qual- 
ity as measured by plumbing facili- 
ties has remained about the same. 
The size of the units showed no 
change. 


TRANSIENT CODE STUDY WINDS 
UP MODEL NY HOUSING CODE 

The New York State Division of 
Housing and Community Renewal 
got going in August on the final 
section of a three-part comprehen- 
sive model housing code. A field 
survey is now under way and is 
expected to lead to the preparation 
of standards for the first code cov- 
ering housing for migratory farm 
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workers and for accommodations 
for other types of transients. The 
state’s model code covering perma- 
nent structures was published in 
1958; the section on mobile homes 
and mobile home courts, in 1960. 
Both sections were prepared with 
the help of a 314 demonstration 
grant from the Urban Renewal 
Administration. A new 314 grant 
has made the third section possible 
(see June JOURNAL, page 232). 

During the next year, members of 
a code team will investigate tran- 
sient housing conditions through- 
out the state, including hotels, mo- 
tels, “boatels,”” lodging houses, tour- 
ist trailer courts, and summer recre- 
ation camps. The findings will be 
considered when the standards for 
the model code are prepared dur- 
ing the second year of the study. 

Commissioner James W. Gay- 
nor, head of the Division of Hous- 
ing and Community Renewal, said: 
“There is an urgent need to draw 
together in one code and to de- 
velop, where necessary, the various 
regulations prescribed for housing 
for migratory farm workers in this 
nation—we hope that through the 
model code being prepared, ofh- 
cials will be given a handy model 
on which to base local ordinances.” 

When completed, the model 
code will provide housing officials 
with one consolidated source of 
standards for fire prevention; safe- 
ty; occupancy; plumbing; sanita- 
tion; and structural, equipment, 
and property maintenance. 


UNIONS BUY HOME MORTGAGES 
FOR INVESTING PENSION MONEY 
The push by unions to put their 
pension funds to work in financing 
middle-income housing, as reported 
by the March JourRNAL (page 108), 


has brought in its first taker. The ° 


United Automobile Workers in 
June agreed to take 1.2 million 
dollars out of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany pension fund to finance con- 
struction of an open-occupancy 
project consisting of 85 single-fam- 
ily homes adjacent to the Ford 
plant in Milpitas, California. 

And the push by the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America to 
get private pension funds into the 
same act also seems to be getting 
results. According to a_ Federal 
Housing Administration survey 
taken for the six-month period 
from September 1960 to March 
1961, the proportion of mortgages 
on one- to four-family units insured 
under FHA’s Section 203 held by 
(Continued column one, page 376) 
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PUBLIC HOUSING FOR AMERICAN INDIAN TRIBES 
GETS STARTED BY OGLALA-SIOUX IN SOUTH DAKOTA 





The housing needs of American Indians are coming in for 


growing federal attention and action. Latest action move 
was the approval of a preliminary planning grant by the Public 
Housing Administration to the Oglaia-Sioux tribe of Pine Ridge 
Reservation, South Dakota. The announcement of the grant 
and the signing of the preliminary loan contract were Wash 
ington events in September. 

_ Present at the ceremony, pictured above, which marks the 
first venture of an Indian tribe into the low-rent public housing 
field, were: Jack T. Conway, deputy administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency; President Kennedy; Marie C. McGuire, 
commissioner, Public Housing Administration; Johnson Holy 
Rock, president, Oglala-Sioux Indian Tribe; Richard Schifter, 
attorney for the Oglala-Sioux tribe; and Fred A. Forbes, assistant 
administrator for public affairs, HHFA. 

A prime example of the efforts of Indian tribes to achieve 
better housing on reservation lands, the Oglala-Sioux develop- 
ment will consist of 150 homes and follows the announcement 
the previous month of a 23-unit elderly housing project to be 
built on the Oglala-Sioux Pine Ridge Reservation under the 
sponsorship of the Pine Ridge Settlement House, using a direct 
loan from HHFA (see August-September JouRNAL, page 321). 

In August 1960, the Federal Housing Administration set up 
regulations that would allow FHA-insured mortgages on housing 
located on reservations. Several tribes have been eying federal 
programs as a way to solving their housing needs—among them, 
the Hopi tribe in New Mexico and the Navajo tribe in Arizona. 
What might be hampering progress are the complicated legal 
questions concerning land-occupant relationship in each tribe, 
which result in the necessity of working out eligibility for FHA 
insurance on a tribe-by-tribe basis. 

Indian concern and leadership in slum clearance was evi 
denced back in 1959, when the Blackfeet tribe of Montana got 
urban renewal enabling legislation introduced and enacted vears 
hefore it was seen as a possibility by other state leaders (see April 
1959 JouRNAL, page 134). 
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NEWS NOTES— 


(Continued from page 375) 


pension and trust funds increased 
from a little more than half to 75 
per cent of the total amount; in 
the same period the proportion 
held by individuals declined from 
about 37 per cent to 19 per cent. 

Both group and individual mort- 
gage investments are made possible 
by a 1960 amendment to FHA 
regulations, which provided that 
individuals and organizations other 
than FHA-approved mortgage lend- 
ing institutions may own mort- 
gages on one- to four-family homes. 

An earlier UAW-sponsored open- 
occupancy housing project in the 
Milpitas area (see November 1955 
JOURNAL, page 412) was financed 
through the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. Individual pur- 
chasers in the new pension-backed 
project will be able to buy homes 
for $199 down, including closing 
costs. 

The approval of Ford was not 
required for the investment from 
the industry’s pension funds but 
the company is reported to have 
been agreeable to the step. 


NEW MEXICO NONPROFIT GROUP 
ry ats HHFA HOUSING-FOR-ELDERLY 
N 


Another name was added to the 
list of housing projects for the elder- 
ly financed under the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency’s direct loan 
program (see August - September 
JOURNAL, page 319) when Commu- 
nity Facilities Administration Com- 
missioner Sidney H. Woolner an- 
nounced late in September that a 
$950,000 loan to the Chaves County 
Housing Corporation has been ap- 
proved. The loan, made under the 
senior citizens housing loan pro- 
gram administered by HHFA, is 
for a 96-unit garden apartment 
project to be built at Roswell, New 
Mexico. The project will serve the 
elderly of eight southeast New 
Mexico counties, and will provide 
28 efficiency apartments, 43 one- 
bedroom units, and 25 with two 
bedrooms. A community center, 
meeting rooms, a lounge, and out- 
door recreation facilities will also 
be included. 

The Chaves County Housing 
Corporation, sponsor of the proj- 
ect, is a nonprofit corporation or- 
ganized in 1946. The site chosen is 
just under seven acres and is lo- 
cated about a mile and a half from 
downtown Roswell, giving oldsters 
easy access to parks, shopping areas, 
a golf course, museum, and library. 
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DES MOINES VOTERS PUT THE KIBOSH ON 
PUBLIC HOUSING IN REFERENDUM VOTE 


Des Moines voters went to the polls on September 25 and 
voted “no” on public housing. The tally: 18,359 for; 19,711 
against. The special election was called by unanimous vote of 
the city council following the passage in May of state enabling 
legislation, the terms of which require authorization for low-rent 
public housing by a 60 per cent majority of the vote. In Des 
Moines, the first lowa city to seek public housing under the new 
law, this majority was achieved in nine out of 73 precincts, while 
a strong negative vote was racked up in 40 other precincts. 

The heated campaign preceding the election was initiated, on 
the pro side, by the Des Moines Housing Action Committee. 
Supporting the committee were the city council, the League of 
Women Voters, both major political parties, the chamber of com- 
merce, the ministerial alliance, and organized labor groups. The 
anti-public housing elements drew their support from real estate 
interests, homebuilders, and savings and loan institutions. 

Said one observer, E. M. Meneough, vice chairman of the 
housing action committee: “This was Kalamazoo all over again. 
Everyone was in favor of it—except the voters. (For JOURNAI 
reports on the Kalamazoo referendum, which also went down to 
deteat, see the August-September JouRNAL, page 340, and the 
April JoURNAL, page 156). 

Lost by the Des Moines vote was a proposed 500-unit public 
housing project (see July JOURNAL, page 289). The voters’ de- 
cision also placed a big question mark on the future of the city’s 
urban renewal projects. Des Moines’ Oakridge project, for ex- 
ample, presently up for review by the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration, will bring an estimated 600 families face to face with 
relocation; defeat of public housing means there’s just no place 
for them to go. Says urban renewal director Frank Price, “we 
now have no means or plan to re-house these low-income 
families.” 

As in Kalamazoo, earlier this year, victorious real estate forces 
announced that they would meet with city officials and attempt 
to work out “some sort of a housing program.” 








We will buy your 
USED REFRIGERATORS AND RANGES 


We pick up in all parts of the country and handle the removal details 


BEACH REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


196-11 Northern Bivd. 
Flushing 58, N. Y. 
Phone: Flushing 7-6161 


References: 
DUN & BRADSTREET 
CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


(Please place our name on your bidders list) 











MERCHANDISE WANTED 


Used Refrigerators or Ranges—Large lots of same model. 


From apartments or projects—Anywhere in U. S. A. 


AJAX APPLIANCE Co. 
9602 Ditmas Avenue Brooklyn 36, New York 


Phone: Hyacinth 8-6121 
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HHFA PLACES NEW EMPHASIS 
ON PROGRAM PLANNING FUNCTION 


Program planning as a staff func- 
tion has been given a top billing 
and a high ratio of professional 
talent through recent appointments 
in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and its constituents. 

The position of Assistant Com- 
missioner for Program Planning 
has now been set up in all four 
constituent agencies; previously, 
only the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and the Urban Renewal 
Administration had had this job 
drawn onto their organization 
charts. Responsibilities of the posi- 
tion include formulation of basic 
policy, initiation of new programs, 
and administration of research and 
Statistics programs. 

OFFICE OF 
ADMINISTRATOR — 

Heading up the program plan- 
ning structure is Morton J. Schuss- 
heim, Assistant Administrator for 
Program Policy in the Office of the 
HHFA Administrator. Mr. Schuss- 
heim’s appointment was announced 
in the May JourNAL (page 190). 
He was previously associated with 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, a nonprofit research or- 
ganization in New York, and from 
1956 to 1959 was director of re- 
search and statistics for the New 
York State rent control commission. 

Positions and appointments in 
the constituent agencies of HHFA 
are: 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
ADMINISTRATION — 

The post of Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Program Planning and 
Development for CFA was filled on 
September 14 by the appointment 
of Israel Rafkind of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Rafkind comes to CFA from 
the office of budget review of the 
bureau of the budget. Between 1946 
and 1960, he was in private busi- 
ness, first as an officer of the Amer- 
ican Community Builders, Inc., 
Park Forest, Illinois, and later as 
a land developer and home builder 
in California and Florida. From 
1941 to 1946, he held federal gov- 
ernment positions with the Public 
Housing Administration and the 
Social Security Board. 


URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION — 
Frederick O’R. Hayes was ap- 


pointed to URA’s post of Assistant 
Commissioner for Program Plan- 
ning effective July 17. Prior to his 
appointment, he was on the staff of 
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the bureau of the budget, having 
served in this assignment since 
1951. Since 1955, he had been chief 
budget examiner for housing pro- 
grams. He had been employed 
previously by New York state as a 
municipal finance specialist. 


FEDERAL HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION — 

On September 24, announcement 
was made of the appointment of 
M. Carter McFarland, as FHA’s 
Assistant Commissioner for Pro- 
grams. Mr. McFarland is a career 
housing man, having served for the 
past 15 years in government hous- 
ing agencies. Since 1950, he had 
been director of the division of 
economics and program studies in 
the Office of the HHFA Adminis- 
trator. He has been a college pro- 
fessor and lecturer on housing and 
land economics. He recently re- 
turned from a three-week trip to 
South America, where he assisted 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in setting up a hous- 
ing program in El Salvador. 


PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION — 

On October 6, Wayne F. Daugh- 
erty moved from his position as 
chief of the housing division of the 
bureau of the census to the new 
post of PHA Assistant Commission- 
er for Program Planning. Mr. 
Daugherty had been with the cen- 
sus bureau since October 1948 and 
is an authority on housing data 
collection and housing economics. 
He is a former chairman of 
NAHRO’s Research and Statistics 
Committee. Mr. Daugherty was 
previously employed by the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City and 
County of San Francisco and the 
regional office of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration in San Fran- 
cisco. 








Housing Calendar 





October 
1-6—National Recreation Association: An- 
nual recreation congress. Detroit. 


11I—NAHRO-PHA. Shirtsleeve Mainte- 
nance Clinic. Decatur, Illinois. 


9-18—Eighth Advanced School for Home 
Builders. University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


10-13—Community Planning Association of 
Canada. Annual National Planning Con- 
ference. Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax. 


11-12—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. Maintenance Committee. Lake 
Charles, Louisiana. 


11-12—NAHRO. National Social Welfare 
Assembly. Joint Committee on Housing 
and Welfare. New York City. 


13-14—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. Executive Committee. Lake Charles, 
Louisiana. 


16-17—National Council on Aging. Annual 
meeting. New York City. 


20—NAHRO. International Committee. 
Fifteenth Meeting. National Housing 
Center, Washington, D. C. 


26-28—National Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Centers. Southeastern 
conference. Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 


29-November I—NAHRO. Annual Confer- 
ence. Sheraton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


$1-1—Environmental Planning for the Eld- 
erly Conference. University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


November 


2-6—American Nursing Homes Association. 
Cleveland. 


7-10—National Association of Intergroup 
Relations Officials. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco. 


(Continued column one, page 378) 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 








USED REFRIGERATORS — GAS & ELECTRIC RANGES 


REMOVALS EFFICIENTLY HANDLED THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 


CITY-WIDE REFRIGERATION Co. 
470-74 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y.—NEvins 8-1590 
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HOUSING CALENDAR— 


(Continued from page 377) 


16-20—National Safety Council. 
ninth Safety Congress. Chicago. 


Forty- 


23-27 —Second National Conference on 
Churches and Social Welfare. Cleve- 
land. 


26-30—National Conference of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners. Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Detroit. 


29-December 2—American Public Welfare 


Association. Biennial Round Table 
Conference. Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 


December 


3-7—National Association of Home Build- 
ers. Eighteenth annual convention-ex- 
position. McCormick Place, Chicago. 


8-9—Mississippi Association of Housing 
Authorities. Heidelberg Hotel, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 








April 
8-10—Alabama Association of Housing 
Authorities. Annual meeting. Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel, Birmingham. 


11-12—NAHRO. Codes Division Workshop. 
Fourth annual conference. Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


May 
20-23—NAHRO. Pacific Southwest Region- 
al Conference. Mission Inn, Riverside, 
California. 


24-25—NAHRO. North Central Regional 
Conference. Pere Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria, Illinois. 


27—June 1—National Conference on Social 
Welfare. 89th annual forum. New York 
City. 


June 


10-13 — NAHRO. Southeastern Regional 
Conference. Americana Hotel, Miami 
Beach. 


17-1I9—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Con- 
ference. Allis Hotel. Wichita, Kansas. 


17-20—NAHRO. Middle Atlantic Regional 
Conference. Annual meeting. King Ed- 
ward Hotel, Toronto. 


September 
19-21I—-NAHRO. Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Conference. Doric Hotel, Taco- 
ma, Washington. 


October 
18-19-NAHRO. Housing Division Work- 
shop. Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
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Nathan Straus, administrator of 
this country’s first federal public 
housing agency, the United States 
Housing Authority, died Septem- 
ber 13, just a few months short of 
the 25th anniversary of the public 
housing program. 

In almost five years with USHA 
(1937-1942), Mr. Straus broke 
ground for the basic policy deci- 
sions that set the pattern for the 
new program. In this pace-setting 
position, he was a_ controversial 
figure, both in Washington and 
among local authorities. But the 
soundness of his judgment and the 
importance of his role was recog- 
nized when his forced resignation 
was announced. In a NAHRO 
(then NAHO) statement of appre- 
ciation, it was commented that 
“Nathan Straus had to resign as ad- 
ministrator of USHA more because 
he was successful than because he 
had failed. Under him, USHA en- 
abled local authorities all over the 
country to provide some 150,000 
modern low-rent homes to rehouse 
bona fide low-income families pre- 
viously living in substandard con- 
ditions. Each successive challenge 
of the opposition—as to construc- 
tion costs, local participation, rents, 
amount of subsidy, elimination of 
slum dwellings, selection of tenants, 
needs for such a program outside 
big congested cities, etc, etc.—was 
met and silenced by actual per- 
formance.” 

Beginning of Housing Concern 

Mr. Straus became interested in 
housing during three terms he 
served as a New York state senator 
in the early 20’s. He later spon- 
sored and was first president of 
Hillside Homes in the Bronx, a 
privately owned, limited-dividend 
project. 

President Roosevelt appointed 
Mr. Straus New York state admin- 
istrator of the National Recovery 





NATHAN STRAUS DIES AT 71— 
FIRST USHA ADMINISTRATOR 


Administration in 1934. The next 
year, he made a survey of public 
housing in Europe for Mayor La- 
Guardia, who, in 1936, appointed 
him a member of the New York 
City Housing Authority. President 
Roosevelt named him head of 
USHA in 1937. 

Mr. Straus was born in New York 
in 1889, the son of one of the own- 
ers of the R. H. Macy department 
store in New York City, well 
known as a philanthropist. Edu- 
cated at Princeton and Heidelberg 
Universities, Mr. Straus’ first job 
was as a reporter on The New 
York Globe in 1909. In 1914, he 
purchased Puck, a humor maga- 
zine, which he edited and _ pub- 
lished until 1917, when he joined 
the staff of The Washington Post. 
He served in the Navy during 
World War I and, after the war, 
became assistant editor of The 
Globe, resigning in 1920 in a pro- 
test against its editorial position. 
He then entered politics and hous- 
ing. 

Following his resignation from 
USHA, Mr. Straus in 1943 pur- 
chased New York City radio station 
WMCA and served as its president 
until 1950, when he became chair- 
man of its board. He also headed 
up a broadcasting group, which in- 
cluded station WBNY of Buffalo, 
and Radio Press International, a 
taped news service. He pioneered 
in radio stations’ expressing edi- 
torial opinions on the air and be- 
came a strong advocate of liberal 
positions in WMCA broadcasts. 

As the author of two housing 
volumes in the years following his 
USHA stint (The Seven Myths of 
Housing and Two-Thirds of a 
Nation—a Housing Program), Mr. 
Straus continued to work for hous- 
ing progress. He held membership 
in NAHRO for over 25 years, from 
1936 to the time of his death. 
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prepared by Kenneth Ashworth and Mary K. Nenno 


1961 LEGISLATIVE RECORD REVIEWED IN LIGHT OF WHAT'S AHEAD FOR '62 
¢ HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE USURPS LEGISLATIVE FUNCTION OF 
BANKING, CURRENCY COMMITTEES * NAHRO RENEWAL, HOUSING DIVISION 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES MEET © CENSUS STUDIES AHEAD 

















LEGISLATION—THIS YEAR AND NEXT. With action on 1961 legislation barely completed, 
close followers of the Congressional scene are already analyzing this year's 
Successes and failures, with a view to predicting what to expect next year. 

When the Berlin situation worsened, some Congressmen used it as an ex- 
cuse for saying domestic programs should be cut back because of the increased 
expenditures required for defense. Some reactions to this reaction: (a) that 
the housing and renewal fields had been fortunate to have had their legisla- 
tion passed before the Berlin situation developed; (b) that, Berlin or no, 
Congress was receptive to a strong housing bill this year; and (c) that the 
administration early this year chose to use housing and renewal as a major 
means of lifting the economy and stimulating employment, with the White House 
giving full support to housing legislation and encouraging increased activ- 
ities in these fields, even before the new housing act was passed. 

Still other reactions to 1961 housing legislation: that passage of the 
housing act represented nothing more than a pushing through of what had been a 
backlog, developed during the last few years as a result of obstacles created 
by the House Rules Committee and because of a lack of active support from the 
previous administration. Also noted--that the Congress has a mind of its own 
- « « and had legislated provisions beyond those the President requested in 
administration bills. 

In general, then, while pleased with this year's results, projections for 
next year pose interesting questions. It is observed that President Kennedy 
has been careful to work through Congress in achieving his legislative objec- 
tives, rather than going to the people for support. This strategy has been 
used, in part, because of the closeness of the Presidential election and also 
because of Kennedy's congenial personal working relationship with members of 
Congress in both houses. However, going back to the record of all the great 
presidents, it is found that they did go to the people in order to put the / 
pressure on Congress to get difficult legislation passed. Some reporters have 
commended the President this year for not going over the “head" of Congress; 
others have criticized him for not taking the lead himself and building 
support for his programs from the "grass roots." 

Now that most of the so-called backlog of legislation is out ‘of the way, 
next year will test the administration's ability to continue to get results 
through direct relations with Congress. Two major programs on the Kennedy 
agenda were not passed this year: aid to education and medical care for the 1 
aged. In addition, the proposal for a new Department of Urban Affairs and ag 
Housing did not get to the floor of either house for a vote. 


CONGRESSIONAL ADJOURNMENT—THE ENDURING AND THE PERSISTENT. This year's disjointed 
Congressional adjournment dramatizes some major topics to be fought over next 
year between the Senate and the House of Representatives that are of pre- 
eminent concern to the housing and renewal fields. 

Feelings of Congressmen, already raw from the longest session in ten 
years, were acerbated even further by the tactics used by the House in its 
adjournment. The House, in the early hours of Wednesday morning, September 27, 
passed the Supplemental Appropriations Bill, which had been a major source of 
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contention between the two houses. The House then immediately adjourned, 
leaving the Senate with a choice between accepting the bill as passed by the 
House or rejecting it and thereby forcing the President to call a special 
session of Congress, in order to work out a compromise bill, since the govern- 
ment programs involved in the appropriations measure could not be left high 
and dry without operating funds. 

The Senate felt compelled to accept the bill, with the many unpalatable 
provisions it contained. The bill substituted appropriated funds for contract 
and borrowing authorizations for four programs: the open spaces program, the 
mass transportation program, the public housing demonstraticn program, and the 
area redevelopment program. By, in effect, writing substantive legislation, 
the House Appropriations Committee had usurped the power of the Banking and 
Currency Committees of both houses and violated the rules of the House. 
Nevertheless, the action carried. 


What can be expected, then, is a major fight next year when the House 
Appropriations Committee attempts to use this precedent to extend its juris- 
diction over these programs and to extend this appropriations means of 
providing program funds to other programs given contract and borrowing author- 
izations by the Congress. 


RENEWAL DIVISION EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS WITH URA. The Renewal Division executive 
committee, convening for the last time this year under the chairmanship of 
Vice-president Albert J. Harmon, met for two days, September 11 and 12, in 
Washington, D. C. The first day was spent in closed executive session and the 
second day in a joint meeting with URA. William Slayton, URA Commissioner, led 
the URA staff and regional directors in their discussions with the committee. 
Also present: Federal Housing Administration Commissioner Neal J. Hardy and 

C. Franklin Daniels, FHA assistant commissioner for multifamily housing. 


REVIEW AND PREVIEW FOR THE HOUSING DIVISION. In the last meeting of the executive 
committee of the Housing Division for the current year, there was a look at 
the past and a glimpse at things to come. Meeting in Washington on September 
28-29, the committee tagged the past year as one of "legislation" and "organi- 
zation" and the year ahead as one of increased effort in housing administra- 
tion. In line with this thinking, two projects were given priority considera- 
tion for future attention: in-service training for personnel of local 

housing authorities and up-dating of the physical facilities of older public 
housing developments. Meeting with Commissioner Marie C. McGuire and other top 
members of the PHA staff, the committee recommended joint NAHRO-PHA effort in 
these two areas. Chairman of the executive committee is the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Leo A. Geary, member of the Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority. 


A TASK FORCE TO CHECK CENSUS DATA ON HOUSING QUALITY. The 1960 census showed an 
improvement in housing quality in most cities in the nation. To bring further 
insight into the reasons behind this trend, the United States bureau of the 
census is conducting field tests in eight to ten cities. NAHRO's Research and 
Statistics Committee has been asked to participate in these field surveys and 
has formed a task force for this purpose. Under the direction of its Chairman, 
Louis Winnick, the committee hopes to take a close look at what the effects 
were of adding a third category of "deteriorating" to the 1960 census housing 
quality definition and of changing the definition of a housing unit. 


HEARINGS IN THREE CITIES ON 1965 CENSUS. Three cities will be settings for hearings 
on a 1965 census proposed by the subcommittee on census and government 
Statistics of the House of Representatives. Purpose of the hearings is to take 
testimony from state and local government officials, municipal associations, 
housing and urban development groups, population experts, public health 
officials, marketing specialists, and other qualified witnesses on the need 
for and feasibility of more frequent population and housing censuses as 
proposed in legislation now before the Congress. Dates for the hearings are: 
Chicago, October 25-26; Los Angeles, November 15-16; and New York City, 
November 29-30. 

In addition, a final hearing will be held in Washington, D. C. shortly 
after Congress reconvenes in 1962. Local housing and redevelopment agencies 
wishing to give personal testimony at the hearings in Chicago, Los Angeles, or 
New York, or to present written statements, on the proposed mid-decade census, 
should contact NAHRO's Washington office, where arrangements will be made to 
present their testimony to the committee. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
TO NAHRO 
MEMBERS 

Following what has 
now become a 
tradition, the 

October issue of the 
JOURNAL features 

a report on how 
NAHRO was operating 
on national, state, 

and local fronts 

during the Association 
year, which runs between 
the dates when new 
officers and Board 
members take over at 
national conferences. 


With the 1961 conference 
opening on October 29, 

this JOURNAL gives NAHRO 
members a chance to 

review the past before 
stepping into the future, 
when the 1961 conference 
opens. 
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NAHRO BOARD 


Guiding the Association through one of its most active and productive 
years, NAHRO’s Board of Governors met five times: twice during the 
Detroit national conference last October; on December 1, in Chicago; 
March 10, Washington; May 26-27, El Paso. To take action on the pro 
posed 1961 program resolution before presentation to the annual busi 
ness meeting of members on October 30, the Board is due to meet just 
prior to the opening of the conference on October 29. 

A rundown of major action taken by the Board during the year turns 
up the following items: 





-established agency dues schedules for renewal agencies and code enfor« 
ing agencies; 


-accepted a report from the Public Administration Service on local 
administrative practices and referred it to the Renewal Division for 
follow-up; 


-heard an interim report by Dr. C. A. Doxiadis on the study of urban 
renewal in the United States that NAHRO has undertaken with the help 
of $25,000 Ford Foundation grant (see July 1960 JoURNAL, page 257); 


—approved a plan for group life insurance for individual members of 
NAHRO (see August-September JOURNAL, page 324); 


—authorized the conduct of 1961 code enforcement and urban renewal 
workshops (see page 389); 


—established the program for the 1961 national conference in Washing 
ton (see page 382); 


—authorized co-sponsorship by NAHRO of the Fourth National Con- 
ference on Cooperative Housing; 


—approved a local public agency trainee program in cooperation with 
the Urban Renewal Administration to attract and train recent college 
graduates for the urban renewal field; 


—adopted a resolution, resulting in immediate action, urging the speed- 
ing up of the processing of housing data from the 1960 housing census; 


—adopted a series of recommendations on the provision of community 
services for public housing projects, as submitted by the Joint Com: 
mittee on Housing and Welfare; 


~—authorized NAHRO participation in a public housing 25th anniver- 
sary program during 1962. 


Recognizing some of the maior problems that loom ahead in the 
housing and renewal field, the Board authorized the submittal of appli- 
cations late this summer for foundation support for three separate 
studies: one on the relocation problems of the elderly; a second on 
management training, with special emphasis on the elderly: a third on 
the relationship of social and physical planning. 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBER 29 
10 AM-8 PM 


REGISTRATION—Continental Room, Main floor 


2 PM-5 PM 


TOURS OF WASHINGTON AND VICINITY 
Fee for each of the tours listed is $1.50 per person 


NATIONAL CAPITAL SIGHTSEEING TOURS 
Tour 1—Chartered sightseeing busses will leave the 
Sheraton at 2 PM for a tour of the United States 
Capitol Building, the Supreme Court Building, the 
Washington Monument, the Lincoln Memorial, and 
the Jefferson Memorial. There will be an additional 
charge of 25 cents collected at the Capitol for the 
guided tour. 


Tour 2—Chartered sightseeing busses will leave the 
headquarters hotel at 2 PM for a tour of Arlington 
Cemetery, the Iwo Jima Monument, and a trip to Mt. 
Vernon, which will include viewing of both the 
grounds and the house. At Mt. Vernon an additional 
fee of 75 cents per person will be collected. 


WALKING TOURS OF RESTORATION AREAS 
Three guided walking tours of Washington’s three 
most dramatic examples of residential restoration by 
private initiative will give delegates both an outside 
and an inside look at the rehabilitation of existing 
homes. Groups will be kept small so that tour guides 
can answer all questions and keep group together at 
all times. 


Reservations made on “first come, first served” basis. 
In event of bad weather, tours will be cancelled and 
tickets refunded. Chartered busses will pick up dele- 
gates from the headquarters hotel and return them 
there from the walking tour areas. 


Tour 3: Georgetown—Known nationally and interna- 
tionally as a colorful example of private restoration, 
Georgetown was a slum area as late as the 1920's. 
Advantages of a location close to downtown Washing- 
ton, and of a reservoir of old townhouses that were 
outstanding examples of early Federal architecture, 
spurred private restoration beginning in the 1930's. 
Today, big problem of the community is mixed land 
uses; its big opportunity is its tie-in with waterfront 
renewal. 


Tour 4: Foggy Bottom—As Georgetown property suit- 
able for restoration became sparse, attention shifted 
to the Foggy Bottom area, which is closer to down- 
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town than Georgetown. Located in the area are the 
new State Department building, George Washington 
University, and the proposed new National Cultural 
Center. Individual owners have purchased old three- 
story rowhouses for restoration; private builders have 
constructed new high-rise apartments. 


Tour 5: Capitol Hill—In the shadow of the Capitol 
dome, this newest of Washington’s restoration areas 
has patterned itself on the Georgetown and Foggy 
Bottom experience. Individual home restoration is 
the prevailing characteristic of the area—but with the 
added feature of an organized neighborhood approach. 
Biggest problem facing the area: pockets of blight. 


SPECIAL GUIDED TOUR 

Tour 6: Greenbelt, Maryland—Chartered busses will 
be on hand to pick up delegates at the headquarters 
hotel and to return them there after a visit to Green- 
belt, Maryland. Greenbelt is one of three planned sub- 
irban communities built in the early 30’s as an experi- 
ment in transferring low-income families to a spacious 
new environment, where the most advanced ideas 
of neighborhood planning were put to work. The 
town was expanded during World War II to house 
war workers and was further enlarged after it was sold 
by the federal government to a cooperative that now 
operates the entire community. 


8:00 PM 


INTERNATIONAL EVENING—Cotillion Room, 
lower level 


Chairman: Charles S. Ascher, Secretary, NAHRO 
International Committee; Associate Director, Institute 
for Public Administration, New York 


“The Calcutta Experiment’’—discussion of a Ford 
Foundation sponsored international “team” that is 
due to go to Calcutta, India to formulate a develop- 
ment plan for the city and its metropolitan area, to 
serve as a guide for India as a whole: Archie T. 
Dotson, Associate Professor, Department of Govern- 
ment, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


“The Role of Housing in the United States-Latin 
American Alliance for Progress’: Stanley Baruch, 
Housing Consultant, Inter-American Bank, Washing- 
ton: DD. &. 


Dr. Angel Palerm, Director, Department of Social 
Affairs, Pan American Union Organization of Ameri- 
can States, Washington, D. C. 





Non-members of NAHRO 





CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FEE 1 
NAHRO individual members in good standing as cf November 1, 1961_.......... latte deidentniaaateal $20 
Commissioners of housing authorities or renewal agencies 


REGISTER IN ADVANCE 
by sending NAHRO Chicago office name, title, mailing address—and check to cover appropriate fee, as 
shown above. Include in fee, payment for any of special events for which tickets are required: Sunday 
tours, Monday commissioners luncheon, Tuesday box lunch tours. If paid delegate wishes extra banquet 
ticket for family members or special guests, include $7.50 for each additional ticket required. 


BA AINA Ai sectecnioetmeniindpibsichincihbacesayekinntietteedaniabileds $20 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 30 


8:30 AM - 5:30 PM 
REGISTRATION—Exhibit Hall Foyer, lower level 


8:30 AM 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS OPEN—Exhibit Hall, 
lower level 


Coffee served in Exhibit area 
9-10 AM 


FILM AND SLIDE SHOWING-Sight and Sound 
Room, Exhibit Hall, lower level 


10 AM - 12:15 PM 


OPENING SESSION—Ballroom 
Welcome to Washington: Walter N. Tobriner, Presi- 


dent, Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia 


“Toward the Universal City”: Dr. C. A. Doxiadis, 
planner and urban consultant, Athens, Greece 


“The Ugly American City”: Dr. Karl L. Falk, NAHRO 
President; Chairman, Housing Authority of the City 
of Fresno, California 


12:30 PM - 2:00 PM 


COMMISSIONERS LUNCHEON ($3.75)—Cotillion 
Room, lower level 


“The Commissioner as a Policy Maker”: The Honor- 
able H. Roe Bartle, Mayor of Kansas City, Missouri 


1-2:30 PM 


FILM AND SLIDE SHOWING-Sight and Sound 
Room, Exhibit Hall, lower level 


2:30 PM - 5:00 PM 
GENERAL SESSION—Ballroom 


“The New Administration Faces the Housing Prob- 
lem”: Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Panel discussion and questions from the floor: 


William L. Slayton, Commissioner, Urban Renewal 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Neal J. Hardy, Commissioner, Federal Housing Ad 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 


J. Stanley Baughman, President, Federal National 
Mortgage Association, Washington, D. C. 


Sidney H. Woolner, Commissioner, Community Facili- 
ties Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Frank X. Servaites, Deputy Commissioner, Public 
Housing Administration, Washington, D. C. 


5:45 PM -7:00 PM 
RECEPTION—Cotillion Room, lower level 
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Typical of the rehabilitation examples to be seen 
by delegates on the walking tours (three such 
tours are scheduled on Sunday afternoon —to 
Georgetown, Foggy Bottom, and Capitol Hill) 
is the house pictured at the top. The “before” 
photograph below is a vintage 1917 shot of the 
same house. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31 





8:30 AM 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS OPEN—Exhibit Hall, 
lower level 


Coffee served in Exhibit area 


9:00 AM - 11:00 AM 
FOUR CONCURRENT SESSIONS 


Session 1 — 


PUBLIC HOUSING IN THE 1960’s-OBJECTIVES 
OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT-Ballroom 


Chairman: The Right Reverend Monsignor Leo A. 
Geary, NAHRO Vice-President for Housing; Vice- 
Chairman, Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority 


Speaker: Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, Commissioner, 
Public Housing Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Commentators: Harry J. Schneider, Director of Man- 
agement, Chicago Housing Authority 


Joseph M. Boyd, Jr., Executive Director, Housing Au- 
thority of Dyersburg, Tennessee 


Abner D. Silverman, Assistant Commissioner for 
Management, Public Housing Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mrs. Betty T. Bergerson, Administrative Assistant, 
Tacoma Housing Authority, Tacoma, Washington 


James T. Drought, Deputy Director, St. Louis Housing 
and Land Clearance for Redevelopment Authorities 
Reporter and Commentator: Walter E. Washington, 
Executive Director, National Capital Housing Author- 
ity, Washington, D. C. 


Session 2 — 


LEGISLATIVE AND POLICY CHANGES FOR A 
STRONGER URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM— 
Cotillion Room, lower level 


Chairman: Albert J. Harmon, NAHRO Vice-president 
for renewal; Executive Director, Housing and Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Authorities of Kansas 
City, Missouri 


Speaker: William L. Slayton, Commissioner, Urban 
Renewal Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Panelists: Frederick O. Hayes, Assistant Commissioner 
for Program Planning and Development, Urban Re 
newal Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Phil A. Doyle, Executive Director, Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission 


S. Leigh Curry, Jr., Chief Counsel, Urban Renewal 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Lawrence M. Cox, Executive Director, Norfolk Re- 
development and Housing Authority 


Reporter: Miss Virginia S. West, Executive Director, 
Sylacauga Housing Authority, Sylacauga, Alabama 
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| Session 3 — 


A LOOK AT THE STRENGTHS AND WEAK- 
NESSES OF CODES AND ENFORCEMEN T—Conti- 
nental Room, main floor 


Chairman: Jack E. Taylor, Administrator, Building 
and Housing Department of the City of Oakland, 
California 


Panelists: William K. Marsh, Director, Department of 
Urban Rehabilitation, Columbia, South Carolina 


Lowell Nelson, Chief, Division of Housing, California 
Department of Industrial Relations 


Howard W. Hallman, Director, Division of Neighbor- 
hood Improvement, New Haven Redevelopment 
Agency, New Haven, Connecticut 


John Vander Wier, Urban Renewal Inspector, Depart- 
ment of Urban Renewal, Muskegon, Michigan 


Reporter: Franze M. Gourley, Executive Director, 
Housing and Land Clearance for Redevelopment 
Authorities of the City of Columbia, Missouri 





NAHRO CONFERENCE WIVES PROGRAM 


Monday, October 30-—Boat trip to Mount Ver- 
non, with luncheon aboard. Nominal charge 
for tour through Mount Vernon. Group to 
leave hotel at 11 a.m. 


Tuesday, October 31—*Brunch” at the National 
Housing Center, where there is a permanent 
exhibit of household appliances and home- 
building materials. Group to leave for the 
Center at 10 a.m. 


Wednesday, November 1—Visit to White House, 
especially arranged for NAHRO conference 
wives. Women must make the tour in small 
groups that will leave the hotel at 7:45, 8:45, 
9, and 9:15 a.m. 


Wives interested in any or all of these events are 
asked to sign up for them at the time they 
register for the conference. There will be a 
special table where wives can enter their names 
for these trips and pick up all necessary tickets. 
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Session 4 — 


NEW CONCEPTS IN ROOFING—Exhibit Hall, 
lower level 


Chairman: Henry R. Stefanik, Assistant Director for 
Administration, Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing 
Authority 


Speakers: William C. Cullen, Organic Building Ma- 
terials Section, National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Hugh E. Elsasser, Gates Engineering Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 


Panelists: Channing M. Bolton, Director, Maintenance 
Engineering Branch, Public Housing Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


William F. Knop, General Maintenance Engineer, 
Baltimore Urban Renewal and Housing Agency 


Reporter: E. Chester Harrison, Structural Superin- 
tendent, Baltimore Urban Renewal and Housing 
Agency 


11:15 AM-12 NOON 


BUSINESS MEETING OF MEMBERS-—Ballroom 
Presiding: NAHRO President Karl L. Falk, Chair- 
man, Housing Authority of the City of Fresno 


Report of President: Karl L. Falk 


Report of Resolutions Committee: Charles L. Farris, 
Chairman, NAHRO Resolutions-Program Policy Com- 
mittee; Executive Director, St. Louis Housing and 
Land Clearance for Redevelopment Authorities 


Election of officers and members of the Board of 
Governors: M. B. Satterfield, Chairman, NAHRO 
Nominating Committee; Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Atlanta 


1-3 PM 


FILM AND SLIDE SHOWINGS-Sight and Sound 
Room, Exhibit Hall, lower level 


12:15 - 2:30 PM 


FOUR BUS TOURS AND BOX LUNCHEONS 
($2.50) 


Tour 1— 


TOUR OF HOUSING AUTHORITY DEVELOP. 
MENTS 


A close look at some of Washington’s new public 
housing developments, including those in the South- 
west renewal area: inspection of community facilities, 
observation of the programs conducted for tenant 
families by the District of Columbia recreation depart- 
ment and the public welfare agency. 
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NAHRO CONFERENCE EVENTS FOR 
HOUSING, RENEWAL COMMISSIONERS 


To serve the special interests of the commission- 
ers of housing authorities and renewal agencies, 
the following arrangements have been made: 


—A “Commissioners Lounge” is being set up in 
a comfortable room close to the major meeting 
rooms for the conference. Morning coffee will 
be served and a committee of commissioners 
familiar with NAHRO services and conference 
complications will see that the Lounge is al- 
ways “staffed” with fellow commissioners who 
can make introductions and answer questions. 


—A “Commissioners Luncheon” is scheduled for 
Monday, October 30, with the Mayor of Kansas 
City, Missouri, to talk about the role of the 
commissioner as a policy maker. 


—Two conference sessions “for commissioners 
only” are on the schedule for Wednesday morn- 
ing, November 1. The sessions are to operate 
as question-and-answer periods. So commission- 
ers with questions should put them in writing 
now and send them to NAHRO’s Washington 
office, 815 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 





Tour 2— 


TOUR OF THE SOUTHWEST URBAN RENEW- 
AL AREA 


Visit to the “New Town in the City,” located on 550 
acres between the Capitol and the Potomac River, for 
merly the site of one of Washington's worst slums. 
Che area is totally cleared, 5300 families have been 
relocated, and redevelopment is well along. 


Tour 3— 
TOUR OF CODE AREAS 


Two major code enforcement areas will be covered, 
demonstrating how the housing code and fence-and- 
shed ordinances are being used to improve the neigh- 
borhoods, which were built up in large part before 
1920. 


Tour 4— 


TOUR OF MAINTENANCE ACTIVITIES OF 
NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AUTHORITY 
Inspection of selected maintenance activities in a num- 
ber of housing developments of the National Capital 


Housing Authority, conducted by the NCHA technical 
and maintenance staff. 
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' $-5 PM 
FIVE CONCURRENT SESSIONS 


Session 1 — 


PUBLIC HOUSING AND URBAN RENEWAL—A 
NEW RELATIONSHIP—Ballroom 


Chairman: Jra 8. Robbins, Vice-Chairman, New York 
City Housing Authority 


Speakers: “Public Housing and Total Community Re- 
building’—Donald M. Graham, Planning Administra- 
tor, Boston Redevelopment Authority 


“Public Housing as a Residential Re-Use for Urban 
Renewal’”—Herman D. Hillman, Director, New York 
Regional Office, Public Housing Administration 


“Public Housing and the Relocation of Families’— 
James G. Banks, Assistant Commissioner for Reloca- 
tion and Community Organization, Urban Renewal 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Commentators: Robert T. Jorvig, Executive Director, 
The Housing and Redevelopment Authority in and 
for the City of Minneapolis 


A. R. Hanson, Director, Atlanta Regional Office, 
Public Housing Administration 


Robert D. Sipprell, Executive Director, Buffalo Mu- 
nicipal Housing Authority 


Roger Starr, Executive Director, Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council of New York, Inc. 


Reporter and Commentator: Miss M. M. Carroll, 
Community Planner, Urban Renewal Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Session 2 — 


THE COMMUNITY RENEWAL PROGRAM AND 
A COMMUNITY-WIDE APPROACH TO URBAN 
RENEWAL—Cotillion Room, lower level 


Chairman: Robert B. Pease, Executive Director, Ur- 
ban Redevelopment Authority of Pittsburgh 


Summary of the CRP Roundtable co-sponsored by 
NAHRO and the American Institute of Planners in 
May 1961: M. Justin Herman, Executive Director, 
Redevelopment Agency of the City and County of San 
Francisco 


Statement of federal policy on CRP: Howard J. Whavr- 
ton, Deputy Commissioner, Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 


Panelists: Donald F. Bozarth, Chief, Urban Renewal 
Planning Division, National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 


J. Robert Cameron, Executive Director, Denver Urban 
Renewal Authority, Denver, Colorado 


William L. C. Wheaton, Director, Institute of Urban 
Studies, University of Pennsylvania 





James F. Reynolds, Executive Director, Providence 
Redevelopment Agency, Providence, Rhode Island 


Reporter: Melvin J. Adams, Deputy Director, New 
Haven Redevelopment Agency, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 


Session 3 — 


PRESENTATION OF BOTH ELECTRONIC AND 
MANUAL RECORD SYSTEMS FOR USE IN HOUS.- 
ING CODE ENFORCEMENT~—Exhibit Hall, lowe 
level 


Chairman: Barnet Lieberman, Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Licenses and Inspections, Philadelphia 


Panelists: Frederick W. Mallon, Superintendent, 
Housing Division, Department of Licenses and Inspec- 
tions, Washington, D. C. 


Anthony Heilman, Senior Housing Inspector, Division 
of Housing, Department of Health, City of Evanston, 
Illinois 


Reporter: H. Robert Hendrickson, Director of Pro- 
gram Development, Charles Street Project, Baltimore 
Urban Renewal and Housing Agency. 


Session 4 — 


ECONOMY-IN-PRINT: PRACTICAL METHODS 
AND A “LAB” DEMONSTRATION-Sight and 
Sound Room, Exhibit Hall, lower level 


Speaker: Charles C. Shinn, Director, Graphics and 
Visual Aids Branch, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Demonstrator: Joseph P. De Rose, Art Director, 
Graphics and Visual Aids Branch, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Session 5 — 


MAINTAINING HOUSING AUTHORITY PROP- 
ERTIES, A WORKSHOP 

At the close of the box luncheon tour of maintenance 
activities at various housing developments, a workshop 
session on maintenance will be conducted by the 
technical staff of the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority at one of the authority’s maintenance shops. 


5:15-6 PM 


FILM AND SLIDE SHOWINGS-Sight and Sound 
Room, Exhibit Hall, lower level 


7 PM 


ANNUAL BANQUET~-Ballroom 

Presiding: Albert J. Harmon, NAHRO Incoming 
President; Executive Director, Housing and Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Authorities of Kansas 
City, Missouri 


Speaker: Harlan Cleveland, Assistant Secretary tor 
International Organization Affairs, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1 


8:30 AM 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS OPEN—Exhibit Hall, 
lower level 


Coftee served in Exhibit area 


9-11 AM 
FIVE CONCURRENT SESSIONS 


Session 1 — 


MEETING THE LOW-INCOME HOUSING NEED 
—Ballroom 


Chairman: Louis Winnick, Chairman, NAHRO Com- 
mittee on Research and Statistics; Director of Plan- 
ning and Program Research, New York City Housing 
and Redevelopment Board 


“Low-Income Housing Demonstrations under the 
Housing Act of 1961": Morton J. Schussheim, Assist- 
ant Administrator for Program Policy and Research, 
Office of the Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington, D.C. 


“New Aspects of Housing Assistance by the Public 
Housing Administration”: Joseph Burstein, General 
Counsel, Public Housing Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


“Innovation and Growth in the Program of the New 
York State Division of Housing”: James Wm. Gay- 
nor, Commissioner, Division of Housing and Com- 
munity Renewal, State of New York 


Commentators: Haley Sofge, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of Miami 


George T. Akahoshi, Director of Urban Renewal 
Studies, Real Estate Research Corporation, Chicago 


McClinton Nunn, Secretary-Director, Toledo Metro- 
politan Housing Authority 


Reporter and Commentator: Richard G. Jones, Execu- 


tive Director, Housing Authority of the City of San 
Antonio 


Session 2 — 


A CRITICAL LOOK AT THE URBAN RENEWAL 
PROGRAM—Cotillion Room, lower level 


Chairman: Richard L. Steiner, Director, Baltimore 
Urban Renewal and Housing Agency 


Panelists: Carl Feiss, Planning and Urban Renewal 
Consultant, AIA, AIP, Washington, D. C. 


Marvin S. Gilman, President, Renewal Planning Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York City; Chairman, Town of Hunt- 
ington Housing Authority, New York 


Mrs. Cushing N. Dolbeare, Assistant Director, The 
Philadelphia Housing Association 
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CONFERENCE COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS: 
LAST CHANCE... UNTIL ‘63 


“Time is a one-way street,” says NAHRO 
Exhibit Director Richard M. Trevett—so his ad 
vice to NAHRO delegates to the 1961 meeting is 
to get on down that street and view the 57 ex- 
hibits he has ready for display. He says: 

“It will be two years before delegates attending 
NAHRO’s 28th national conference will again 
have the opportunity to see and inspect the dis- 
plays provided for them at this year’s Building 
and Maintenance Products Exhibit: next exhibit, 
Denver, 1963. Plan now to talk with your cur- 
rent suppliers at the NAHRO meeting and to 
see their new products. They will be very glad to 
see you... and you can benefit by stopping by 
their booths to see them.” 

Here’s the line-up of exhibitors. The confer 





ence program will carry all booth location 


numbers. 


Ainsworth Manufacturing 
Company 

Aquatrol Laboratories, Inc. 

Automatic Devices Division, 
American Machine & 
Metals, Inc. 

Belco Brass Division, 
Miller Manufacturing 
Company 

Breneman-Hartshorn, Inc. 

Brown Stove Works, Inc 

Candeub-Fleissig & 
Associates 

Chapman Chemical 
Company 

Crest Manufacturing 
Company 

Cushman Motor Works, 
Inc. 

Dempster Brothers, Inc. 

De Vac, Inc. 

Devoe & Raynolds, Inc. 

Eagle Range & Manufac- 
turing Company 

Endure-A-Lifetime 
Products, Inc. 

Formica Corporation 

Frigidaire Division, General 
Motors Corporation 

Geigy Agricultural 
Chemicals 

Gestetner Corporation 

The Glidden Company 

Good Manufacturing 
Company 

Gravely Tractors, Inc. 

Gray Company, Inc. 

Harco Corporation 

Hardwick Stove Company 

Ida Products Company 

International Harvester 
Company 

Klee Manufacturing 
Company 

Life Associates, Inc. 

Mastic Tile Division, 
Ruberoid Company 


Mid-America Appraisal 
Corporation 

The Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 

J. W. Mortell Company 

Murphy Door Bed 
Company, Inc. 

National Cash Register 
Company 

National Health & Welfare 
Retirement Association, 
Inc. 

Noresco, Inc. 

Nuscope Company, Inc. 

Ohio Tool and Engineering 
Company 

Perma- Top Company 

Perolin Company, Inc. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company 

Radiator Specialty 
Company 

Rheem Manufacturing 
Company 

Security Aluminum Window 
Manufacturing 
Corporation 

J. A. Sexauer Manufactur- 
ing Company 

Sloan Valve Company 

Standard Coated Products, 
Inc. 

Stove Works, Inc. 

Structural Clay Products 
Institute 

Sunray Stove Company 

G. H. Tennant Company 

luff-Kote Company 

United Lacquer Manufac- 
turing Corporation 

Vulcan Metal Products, Inc. 

Wayne Manufacturing 
Company 

Welbilt Corporation 

Roy Wenzlick & Company 

Western Mineral Products 
Company 
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Stephen G. Thompson, Public Relations Department, 
Webb & Knapp Development Corporation, New York 
City 

Reporter: E. G. Hinds, Urban Renewal Coordinator, 
Kentucky Department of Economic Development, 
Frankfort 


Session 3 — 


FEDERAL AID IN CODE ENFORCEMENT-—Ex- 
hibit Hall, lower level 


Chairman: D. E. Mackelmann, Commissioner, Com- 
munity Conservation Board of Chicago 


Panelists: F. David Clarke, Assistant Administrator, 
(Community Improvement Program), Office of the 
Administrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


John W. Shively, Assistant Commissioner for Tech- 
nical Standards, Urban Renewal Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
Leonard J. Czarniecki, Director, Rehabilitation and 
Conservation Branch, Urban Renewal Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Christian O. Christensen, Director, Urban Renewal 
Division, Office of the Assistant Commissioner for 
Multifamily Housing Operations, Federal Housing 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Reporter: Robert L. Hale, Jr., Deputy Director of 
Urban Renewal, Syracuse, New York 


Session 4 — 


TALK-IT-OVER SESSION FOR HOUSING AU- 
THORITY COMMISSIONERS—Continental Room, 
main floor 


Chairman: Martin Fine, Chairman, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Miami 


Panelists: Thomas R. Bodine, Commissioner, Housing 
Authority of the City of Hartford, Connecticut 
Bernard S. Cohen, Commissioner, Syracuse Housing 
Authority 

George A. Beavers, Jr., Chairman, Housing Authority 
of the City of Los Angeles 


Walter L. Reed, Chairman, Cambridge Housing Au- 
thority, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Evan Morris, Member, Housing Authority of the 
County of King, Washington 


Resource Aides: Bruce Savage, Former Commissioner, 
Public Housing Administration, Indianapolis, Indiana 


George O’B. Bailey, Deputy Commissioner for Man- 
agement, Public Housing Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Thomas J. McCoy, Executive Director, The Philadel- 
phia Housing Authority 


Reporter: Lester Beard, Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Everett, Washington 


Session 5 — 


TALK-IT-OVER SESSION FOR RENEWAL COM- 
MISSIONERS—Burgundy Room, main floor 





FEATURES IN "SIGHT AND SOUND" ROOM 


The “Sight and Sound Room” will be head- 
quarters for audio and visual aids on housing and 
urban renewal: the printed communication and 
the picture in sound and motion. 

To supplement the “Economy-in-Print” session 
scheduled for Tuesday afternoon in the “Sight 
and Sound” Room, exhibits of publications on 
housing, renewal, and codes chosen by the Public 
Relations Committee as eye-appealing and econ- 
omy-produced will be on display throughout the 
conference. A special film on elements of design 
will be shown to suggest self-helps to the agency 
needing to economize. . 

Six hours of films and slide talks—the cream of 
the 1960-61 crop on housing and urban renewal— 
will be programmed in the “Sight and Sound” 
Room on Monday and Tuesday (see program for 
the time). They will be shown at hours that do 
not conflict with other sessions. Sample subjects: 
“Big City 1980’—the Brazilia-Philadelphia film 
shown over television; “Re-birth of a Nation”— 
explaining the seven steps in the “workable pro- 
gram” for laymen; “Magdalen Street’— British 
film on commercial rehabilitation; and slides on 
San Antonio housing for the elderly. 





Chairman: Howard A. Gossett, Chairman, The Clarks- 
ville Housing Authority, Clarksville, Tennessee 


Panelists: Howard B. Woods, Vice-Chairman, Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Authority of St. Louis, 
Missouri 


Richard R. Atkinson, Vice-Chairman, District of 


Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 


Jerry Thompson, Vice-Chairman, Redevelopment 
Agency of the City of Vallejo, California 

Bruce M. Rockwell, Chairman, Denver Urban Re- 
newal Authority, Denver, Colorado 


Reporter: Lewis T. Booker, Commissioner, Richmond 
Housing and Redevelopment Authority, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Resource Aide: William N. Goodson, Chief Rehabili- 


tation and Project Management, District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency, Washington, D. C. 


11:15 AM-12 Noon 


GENERAL SESSION—Ballroom 


“A New Ally in the Attack on Urban Problems—the 
Urban University”: Dr. J. Martin Klotsche, Provost 
of the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 
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NAHRO DIVISIONS 





This month NAHRO concludes 
its first year of operation under the 
tri-divisional structure approved by 
the members at the annual confer- 
ence in Detroit last October. Now, 
one year later, the housing, renewal, 
and codes divisions are firmly 
lodged in the organizational frame- 
work of the Association—each divi- 
sion guided by an executive com- 
mittee; each division aided by an 
assistant director on the NAHRO 
staff; each division providing serv- 
ices and materials for member 
agencies. 

Soon after the election of the 
vice-presidents for the three divi- 
sions at the 1960 conference, those 
men —the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Leo A. Geary for housing; 
Albert J. Harmon for renewal; and 
D. E. Mackelmann for codes — 
moved to get the divisional pro- 
grams underway with the selection 
of executive committees to help for- 
mulate policies and determine pri- 
orities and procedures in their areas 
of responsibility. 

Meanwhile, a search was being 
conducted for staff assistants for the 
renewal and codes division, the as- 
sistant director for the housing divi- 
sion — Miss Mary Nenno — having 
been added to the NAHRO staff in 
May 1960. By early spring of this 
year, the trio of assistant directors 
was completed with the selection of 
Kenneth Ashworth to serve the re- 
newal division and Howard Swartz 
to aid the codes division. 

What did the first year of opera- 
tion mean for the three divisions? 
Here are the highlights: 


HOUSING DIVISION 

The executive committee of the 
Housing Division met in Washing- 
ton three times during the NAHRO 
1960-61 year. First meeting was 
held November 14-15; second, 
April 24-25; third, September 28-29. 

The dates span months of great 
change in the public housing pic- 
ture. In November, Public Hous- 
ing Administration Commissioner 
Bruce Savage was breathing new 
life into the public housing pro- 
gram in the last days of the Eisen- 
hower administration; by April, 
Mrs. Marie C. McGuire had been 
named by President Kennedy to be 
PHA Commissioner and hearings 
were being held on the administra- 
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tion’s housing bill; by September, 
applications covering almost half of 
the 100,000 units authorized in the 
bill as it was passed were being proc- 
essed by PHA. 

NAHRO members were kept in- 
formed through the division as 
these changes took place, using the 
“Washington Dispatch” and a spe- 
cial eight-page JOURNAL summary 
and interpretation of the housing 
bill, carried in the July issue. While 
the bill was on the way through 
Congress, the division's staff was 
kept busy preparing data in sup- 
port of provisions NAHRO wanted 


to see enacted, with NAHRO Presi 
dent Karl L. Falk testifying on both 
housing and renewal needs before 
both House and Senate Commit 
tees on Banking and Currency. 

While the national legislative 
scene dominated the interests of 
the housing division for most of 
1961, division committees were 
working on projects assigned to 
them in November. The Commis 
sioners’ Handbook Committee, with 
representatives added to it from 
the Renewal Division, completed 
an outline for the publication, 
with the expectation that a new 
edition—brought up-to-date since 
the book was published in 1951 
will be ready for publication next 
year. 

Working with PHA representa 





PHA COMMISSIONER GETS LHA DIRECTORS’ VIEWS 
ON CARRYING OUT NEW HOUSING ACT PROVISIONS 
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Key men of four local housing authorities met in Washington 
on July 14 with Public Housing Administration Commissioner 
Marie C. McGuire to discuss policy directives for carrying out 
the provisions of the Housing Act of 1961. The four, pictured 
above with Commissioner McGuire, are: Robert D. Sipprell, 
Executive Director, Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority; Ira 
S. Robbins, Commissioner, New York City Housing Authority; 
M. B. Satterfield, Executive Director, Housing Authority of the 
City of Atlanta; and Richard W. E. Perrin, then Executive Di- 
rector, Milwaukee housing authority (see page 410). 

The group got down to brass tacks on: (1) procedures to get 
under contract the 100,000 new public housing units that the 
new law calls for; (2) the additional $120 per year subsidy that 
PHA is authorized to pay for each unit of elderly housing to 
assist in maintaining low rate on such units without threatening 
the solvency of the project; (3) the repeal of Section 10 (j)—the 
“recapture” or ee provision of the Housing Act— 
and what devices may be necessary to take advantage of the new 
law for projects already under signed annual contributions 
contracts, since the retroactive application of the repeal was not 
made clear; (4) new local responsibility for admission limits; 
and (5) the “new ideas” called for by the demonstration pro- 
grams authorized under Section 207. 
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tives, the Income Limits and Rent 
Committee reviewed the income 
limit and rent structure on public 
housing, particularly in the light 
of changes made in the 1959 hous- 
ing act. The committee prepared a 
guide bulletin for local authorities 
on how to establish income limits 
and began the preparation of a 
similar bulletin on rent schedules. 

Also meeting with PHA staff 
members was the Public Housing 
Development Committee. It re- 
viewed a proposed development 
manual and presented NAHRO 
views on revised procedures, based 
on responses to a questionnaire cir- 
culated to local authorities by 
NAHRO and on a staff-devised, 
step-by-step analysis of the develop- 
ment procedure. 


T & M Committee 


The Technical and Maintenance 
Committee undertook the prepara- 
tion of a “Guide to Assist in Long- 
Range Maintenance Planning” to 
help authorities anticipate, both 
dollar-wise and operations-wise, ma- 
jor repair and replacement needs. 
Work the first year was limited to 
roofs — inspection, correction, and 
costs with publication plans not 
yet formulated as the committee 
year closed. 


Next Year 


Next year’s divisional plans call 
for continuation of all committee 
projects, plus emphasis on the de- 
velopment of in-service training 
programs for authority personnel; 
counseling on the up-dating of 
older public housing developments; 
reviewing progress in middle-in- 
come housing; and preparing for 
the division's first working confer- 
ence, scheduled for Chicago in 
October. 


RENEWAL DIVISION 

The Renewal Division, as _ the 
Housing Division, directed much 
of its attention during the 1960-61 
year to the 1961 housing act, as 
well as to legislative proposals for 
the creation of a department of ur- 
ban affairs and housing. 

And, like the Housing Division, 
the Renewal Division maintained 
close working relationships with its 
federal counterpart: the Urban 
Renewal Administration. Members 
of the division’s executive commit- 
tee met with representatives of 
URA to discuss implementation of 


the new legislation and to propose 
changes in URA regulations to 
speed up the processing of local 
plans and programs. The whole 
tone of the division’s federal-local 
relationship was an enthusiastic re- 
sponse to URA Commissioner Wil- 
liam L. Slayton’s desire for “full, 
frank, and free discussion”’ between 
NAHRO and URA. 

Similarly, committee members 
met with Federal Housing Admin- 
istration representatives, in recog- 
nition of the increasingly impor- 
tant part that FHA is assuming in 
the renewal process and in view of 
the important aids that it brings to 
the program. 


Sixth Renewal Conference 


In the course of a busy year, the 
division was able, also, to organize 
the sixth annual working confer- 
ence on urban renewal. This year’s 
meeting was held at the University 
of Pittsburgh, April 16-18, and the 
14 papers presented at the sessions 
have been published under the 
title Private Financing Considera- 
tions in Urban Renewal. For pic- 
tures of the workshop in action, 
see page 421. 


Publications 


Another division publication re- 
leased in 1961 was the byproduct 
of a May 8-9 meeting in Washing- 
ton sponsored jointly by the divi- 
sion and the American Institute of 
Planners. The Community Re- 
newal Program Roundtable re- 
ports the purpose and scope of the 
meeting, summarizes the speeches, 
and evaluates the discussions. 

The division’s executive commit- 
tee also helped get The Renewal 
Newsletter, which replaces The 
RIS Newsletter (as the division re- 
places the former Redevelopment 
Section) reinstated as a regular 
service to agency members operat- 
ing in the renewal field. In addi- 
tion, division mailings included 
some 50 reprints and reports pub- 
lished by various local agencies and 
found to be of national value. 

The division currently has under 
way plans for its seventh annual 
conference on urban renewal, to be 
held on the West Coast, although 
time and place are yet to be pin- 
pointed. 


CODES DIVISION 
Operating during the 1960-61 
year with a somewhat different em- 





phasis than the other two divisions, 
the Codes Division had as its big 
task the identification of NAHRO 
as the “professional home” of codes 
officials. There was, therefore, a 
good deal of promotional work 
done during the year, as well as a 
continuation of the job started 
some five years ago to track down 
the names, addresses, and precise 
functions of all of the housing code 
enforcing bodies in the country. By 
the end of the NAHRO year, some 
500 such agencies had been identi- 
fied and a number of contacts had 
been made with them. Identifica- 
tion of other types of code enforc- 
ing agencies related to the renewal 
jobs is the next step in the promo- 
tion process. 


Third Codes Conference 


Held for the third consecutive 
year, a codes conference was called 
in February in Washington and 
brought in almost 200 codes offi- 
cials. Three papers presented at the 
conference were reproduced for dis- 
tribution to all conference dele- 
gates and were later made available 
to all codes agency members. One 
of the papers was combined with 
othér key documents in the field 
and published as the Codes Divi- 
sion’s first major report: The Con- 
stitutionality of Housing Codes. 

In the month following the codes 
conference, the division’s new as- 
sistant director went to work, thus 
giving the Codes Division the same 
kind of staff service that had been 
made available earlier for the other 
two divisions. A Codes Newsletter 
was initiated in the spring and a 
publications mailing service devel- 
oped for distributing to codes 
agency members folders, reprints, 
reports, and major publications be- 
ing put out by various code en- 
forcing bodies throughout the 
country and considered to be gen- 
erally useful. 

The division’s executive commit- 
tee met twice during the year to set 
the pattern for the February con- 
ference and for the codes sessions 
at the national conference—and to 
map the way ahead for NAHRO’s 
newest service. 

Three committees to work with 
the executive committee were or- 
ganized in 1961 and are expected 
to get into action during the 1961- 
62 year: a legal committee, a fed- 
eral-local relations committee, and 
a community relations committee. 
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The business of bylaws—chang- 
ing existing ones to bring them 
into line with the new organiza- 
tional structure of NAHRO—was, 
along with preparations for the 
annual conferences reported on the 
following pages, a high priority 
item for most of NAHRO’s re- 
gional councils this past year. The 
Middle Atlantic council and the 
Southwest were ahead of the pa- 
rade, having completed their re- 
visions last year; the North Central 
and Pacific Southwest changes were 
approved by the NAHRO Board at 
its March meeting, this year; the 
New England, Southeastern, and 
Pacific Northwest versions will be 
up for review at the October 29 
Board meeting. With that action, 
all of the regions will have made 
provision for housing, renewal, and 
codes divisions. 

Preoccupation with organization- 
al matters, however, did not deter 
the councils from carrying on a 
variety of activities to provide their 
members with materials and meet- 
ing to keep abreast of housing, 
codes, and renewal developments. 
A quick review of the year reveals 
these highlights. 


NEW ENGLAND 
In addition to the region’s an- 


nual midwinter conference in 
Hartford, February 7, a_ highly 
successful one-day development 


workshop was held in Providence 
in cooperation with the New York 
regional office of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration. Representa- 
tives from 34 housing authorities 
made the trek to the March 22 
meeting; showed particular inter- 
est in housing for the elderly; were 
described as enthusiastic about 
Providence’s Sunset Village devel- 
opment, which they visited. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York city was the site of 
the February 16-17 commissioners’ 
workshop sponsored by MARC- 
NAHRO for the seventh straight 
year (see April JOURNAL, page 
169), while on September 23 the 
council sponsored a session on ur- 
ban renewal at Rutgers university. 


NORTH CENTRAL 

Regional President Elmer Jolly 
personally moved to expand the 
maintenance clinic program in his 
region, with the result that the 
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traditional Great Lakes chapter 
and Ohio clinics were supplement- 
ed by an April 26 meeting in Gary, 
Indiana; August 28-29 and October 
11 sessions in Carbondale and De- 
catur, Illinois; and plans call for a 
clinic in Chicago before the year 
is over. Jumping the gun on Presi- 
dent Jolly’s push was the February 
16-17 clinic in Minneapolis, spon- 
sored by the Upper Mississippi 
Valley chapter (see page 406). 


SOUTHEASTERN 

Top event during the year in the 
southeast was a workshop on plan- 
ning, urban renewal, and housing 
held at Florida State university in 
Tallahassee. During the February 
26-28 meeting, 15 aspects of “Build- 
ing Better Communities” were in- 
terpreted by experts and discussed 
by the conferees (see April Jour- 
NAL, page 168). Housing for the 
elderly was of particular concern to 
the council during the past year, 
evidenced by the work of its ad hoc 
committee, whose report was pre- 
sented to a general session on that 
subject at the annual conference 
(see page 398). 


SOUTHWEST 

For the Southwest region it was 
a fast-paced and productive year 
both workshop-wise and in terms 
of committee activity. The sched- 
ule of workshops started in Decem- 
ber, with a two-day meeting on real 
estate, held in cooperation with the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy in Fort Worth and devoted to 
concentrated sessions on acquisi- 
tion and disposition practices. A 
scant two months later—February 
27-28—Fort Worth was again the 
site of a workshop—this time on 
housing for the elderly, attended 
by more than 200 people. Less than 
a month later, accounting was in 
the spotlight in a workshop held in 
cooperation with the Public Hous- 
ing Administration on March 16-17 
and that same month—March 22-23 
—a rehabilitation seminar was pre- 
sented by the council in Little 
Rock in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, the Urban 
Progress Association, the Little 
Rock housing authority, and the 
Arkansas Council of Housing Au- 
thorities. Latest in the workshop 
series, held in Fort Worth Septem- 
ber 18-19, was a get-together on ur- 
ban renewal administration which 


drew 230 persons, including mayors, 
city managers, councilmen, archi- 
tects, developers, as well as federal 
and local renewal agency staff 
members. 

Typical of the importance at- 
tached to committee activities in 
the region was the decision to re- 
activate the development commit- 
tee and put it to work analyzing 
the proposed development manual 
being formulated by a national 
NAHRO committee. Meanwhile, 
the region’s housing management 
committee was working on a guide 
for measuring authority personnel 
work performance; the mainte- 
nance committee was issuing a 
series of tip sheets called “Plan 
Ahead”; the budget committee had 
devised a new agency dues struc- 
ture; the membership committee 
had published and circulated a 
new interpretive brochure; the 
public relations committee had de- 
veloped a citizen awards program 
(see July JouRNAL, page 295); and 
a special committee had published 
an annual conference guide, which 
is available to all regions from 
NAHRO. In addition, a history of 
the regional council is due for re- 
lease before the year’s end. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 

The regional council was co- 
sponsor, with Sears, Roebuck and 
Company and the University of 
Southern California, of an urban 
renewal workshop held on the uni- 
versity campus January 20, which 
attracted nearly 250 city planners, 
civic and business leaders, city ofh- 
cials, and urban renewal personnel. 
Code enforcement, too, is receiving 
»lenty of attention in the region as 
is shown by the prominent part 
that codes sessions were given at 
the annual conference (see page 
394) and by the well-organized and 
well-attended codes meeting put on 
by the San Francisco Metropolitan 
Bay Area Chapter September 13 
(see page 404). 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
An all-time high in membership 


for the Pacific Northwest—thanks 
to the efforts of Ruth Drurey of the 
Portland housing authority, who 
served as region membership chair- 
man—was reported at a recent 
meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the council, where President 
Robert Maffin stated that building 
up membership and participation 
of codes officials and agencies would 
have a high priority in the coming 
year. 
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Annual banquet climaxed crowded first day of two-day North Central meeting. 


North Central Annual Meeting 


The 1961 North Central Region- 

al Conference at Dayton, Ohio was 

limited to two days—May 11-12— 

but the conference committee man- 

, aged to pack a lot of attractions 
into what was a short period of 

time, as compared with most of the 


. other regional meetings. 
The pace of the meeting is in- 
. dicated by the fact that the first day 


included registration; a two-hour 
session that featured three speak- 
ers; a commissioners’ luncheon; tv,o 
sets of concurrent sessions—seven in 
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all; and the annual banquet. While 
the second day was not quite so 
heavily scheduled, still it was a full 
day, beginning with a_ breakfast 
meeting for the executive commit- 
tee. Then, for all conferees, there 
was a two and a half hour bus tour 
of Dayton’s renewal, conservation, 
and housing sites, followed by the 
annual business meeting luncheon 
and concluding with three more 
concurrent workshops. 

Speakers at the opening session 
were: NAHRO Executive Directot 
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John Lange, who gave delegates an 
“inside” report on how the 1961 
housing bill was shaping up; Laur- 
ance G. Henderson, executive vice- 
president of the National Housing 
Conference, adding his interpreta- 
tion of the developing senichotive 
scene in Washington; and William 
E. Bergeron, Chicago regional di- 
rector of the Public Housing Ad 
ministration. 


Explains “New Look” 

Mr. Bergeron presented to his 
audience what he called the “New 
Look” in public housing and de- 
scribed it as “a more positive, a 
more dynamic, a more cooperative 
approach” on the part of PHA in 
nine areas: (1) encouraging more 
housing for the elderly; (2) seeking 
out variation in design and _ loca- 
tion of housing; (3) eliminating 
arbitrary cost limitations; (4) fos- 
tering local autonomy; (5) utilizing 
urban renewal sites at reuse value; 
(6) modernizing and rehabilitating 
dwellings; (7) budgeting for com- 
munity facilities and programs; (8) 
attracting better tenants through 
flat rents, graduated rent-income 
ratios, and other means; (9) creat- 
ing new authorities and getting 
prospective tenants to know about 
existing authorities. 

Featured speaker at the annual 
banquet was Harry N. Osgood, na- 
tional director of urban programs 
for Sears, Roebuck and Company, 
who chose as his theme “Cities in 
Competition.” 

The annual banquet was also the 
occasion for the setting of a record 
-for distance traveled to attend a 
meeting—a record that will prob- 
ably stand for some time to come. 
The man who set the record was, 
Andrew S. Iddings, chairman of the 
host authority, and his claim to 
fame rests on the fact that he cut 
short his ‘round-the-world trip and 
hurried back from Cairo, Egypt, to 
serve as toastmaster at the dinner 
meeting. 

Workshops—all of the panel dis- 
cussion type (with the exception of 
a slide presentation on “Some Dos 
and Don’ts of Conservation—Archi- 
tecturally Speaking” by W. Lock- 
wood Martling, Jr., of the Chicago 
office of the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration) —dealt with reloca- 
tion, code enforcement, and vari 
ous aspects of housing administra- 
tion. 

Conferees got on-the-spot insights 
into all of those subjects from the 
guides who accompanied them on 
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Elected president 
of the North Central Regional 
Council was 


Chester A. Amedia, directo 
of the Youngstown 
Metropolitan Housing Authority 


Featured 
Spea key 
at the 


annual banquet was Harry N. 
Osgood, national director of urban 
programs for Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, who told his audience: 
“The last one-third of the 
twentieth century ts 

still ahead of us and the people 
of each city 

must decide what will be 

the fate of the city; will it 
survive the 

fierce competition of 

other 

neighboring cities—will oui 

cities and towns 

still continue to be 

attractive places to live, to 

work and to play, 

with good housing for all, 
adequate schools, good 

highways, and 

all the other amenities of 
modern living? They 

will if we plan now and care 
enough to 

devote the energy and 

the money 

to carry out our plans.” 








their bus tours of Dayton’s hous- 
ing, renewal, and conservation ac- 
tivities. Fifty significant aspects of 
these local programs came in for 
demonstration and discussion. 


New Officers 

Next year’s meeting will be held 
in Peoria, Illinois, where outgoing 
Regional President Elmer Jolly is 
executive director of the housing 
authority. But an Ohioan will be 
presiding at the conference. He will 
be Chester A. Amedia, director of 
the Youngstown housing authority, 
who was elected president at the 
Dayton meeting. Backing him up 
will be Robert T. Jorvig, executive 
director of the Minneapolis hous- 
ing and redevelopment authority, 
who stepped up from second to first 
vice - president. Second vice - presi- 
dent will be James T. Hubbell, ex 
ecutive director of the Hammond 
housing authority. Both the secreta- 
ry and the treasurer were re-elected 
to those positions: Eva C. Gup, 
Cleveland housing authority appli 
cations supervisor, and Roy B. 
MacAfee, executive director of the 
Pontiac housing commission. 

North Central conferees also 
elected the following ten of their 
co-workers to two-year terms on the 
executive committee: Thomas S. 
Bunsa of East Chicago; Carl A. 
Copp of Dayton; the Reverend 
Cecil A. Fisher of Milwaukee; Ed- 
ward Gardian of Akron; William 
J. Harrigan of Hammond; Carl J. 
Mayerhoefer of Cincinnati; George 
Musgrove of Springfield; Harry 
Schneider of Chicago; Marie A. 
Strickland of Hamtramck; and 
Stanley J. Wojcik of Hamtramck. 
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NAHRO’s tri-divisional structure 
was reflected clearly in the program 
of the 20th annual conference of 
the Pacific Southwest Regional 
Council, where codes, housing, and 
renewal shared the spotlight at the 
May 21-24 meeting in Santa Rosa, 
California. And, as far as major ad- 
dresses were concerned, California 
Governor Edmund G. Brown and 
NAHRO President Karl L. Falk 
of Fresno were given top billing. 
Dr. Falk discussed the financial 
problems of homebuilding at the 
opening general session on Mon- 
day, while Governor Brown re- 
viewed his state’s needs and plans 
for housing, renewal, and codes 
programs at Tuesday’s luncheon. 

At Monday’s luncheon, which 
served also as the Council’s annual 
meeting, Dolores Ramey of Rich- 
mond, California turned over the 





California Governor Edmund G. Brown, center, and 


NAHRO President Karl L. Falk, right 


were featured speakers at Pacific Southwest 


meeting. They are shown 
here with Vallejo housing authority 


Executive Director James D. Richardson 


Pacific Southwest Annual Meeting 


president’s gavel to Fresno’s redevel- 
opment executive director, Harris 
O. Hogenson, who headed the slate 
of new officers. Also elected: Tolbert 
Elliott, Contra Costa County hous- 
ing authority, as vice-president for 
housing; Fred Squires, Jr., Oakland 
redevelopment agency, vice-presi- 
dent for renewal; Lowell Nelson, 
Vallejo redevelopment commission- 
er, vice-president for codes; and 
Opal Grimes, Fresno housing au- 
thority, treasurer. Grace Connelly, 
San Bernardino redevelopment 
agency, was appointed council sec- 
retary. 

Elected to the executive commit- 
tee for two-year terms were: How- 
ard Holtzendorft of Los Angeles; 
Lila Little of Bakersfield; George 
Wallace of Oxnard; Joseph T. Bill 
of Los Angeles; M. Justin Her- 
man of San Francisco; Jerome F. 


Sears of San Bernardino; Arthu 
Merkle of Phoenix; and M. F. Win- 
ans of Richmond. 

With the election behind them 
and with committee reports filed 
and resolutions acted upon, dele- 
gates left the business meeting and 
took their choice of three concur- 
rent sessions that afternoon. Dele- 
gates were able to see at a glance 
what sessions were scheduled for 
the *three divisions by means of 
codes, housing, and renewal “flags” 
on the margins of the die-cut pro- 
gram pages. 

Those who attended the codes 
session were treated to the visual 
as well as the verbal in the form 
of slides and a “homemade” drama. 
The slides showed the deteriora- 
tion of one-family “mansions,” in 
“O.U.R. Town,” into buildings 
sporting illegal conversions and a 





Urhan renewal commissioners and public housing development staffs conferred at breakfast meetings. 
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variety of code violations. Then 
came the dramatic enactment by 
nine of the conferees of a typical 
enforcement case, following the 
case through inspection, letter of 
compliance, appeals board hearing, 
council appeal, demolition, recon- 
struction. 

At both the housing and renewal 
meetings Monday, panel discussions 
were the order of the day. For hous- 
ing, the subject was “Planning fon 
the Golden Years” and for renewal 
it was “Our Rules and Rawspots,” 
which included a “first hand’ re- 
port by Joseph T. Bill, executive 
director of the Los Angeles com- 
munity redevelopment agency, on 
the “precedent setting” superior 
court decision that “completely af- 
firmed the legality of the Bunker 
Hill project” (see July JourNaAL, 
page 304). 

Each of the three divisions had 
individual sessions the next day, 
too, although codes and renewal 
devoted their afternoon meetings 
to a joint review of the “Pitfalls 
and Promises” of rehabilitation. 


Varied Viewpoints 

At the morning session on code 
enforcement, a deputy district at- 
torney, a city superintendent of 
building inspection, a state hous- 
ing standards coordinator, and a 
union official who is also vice-chair- 
man of an appeals board, discussed 
the criminal and civil aspects of en- 
forcement; the effect of home rule 
legislation on enforcement; the in- 
fluence of rural and urban control 
on building standards; and the ef- 
fects of enforcement on private in- 
dustry. 

“Inherit the Fucure” was the title 
that the renewalists chose for their 
morning meeting on what is being 
done and what needs to be done to 
secure coordination at the local lev- 
el for successful renewal programs. 

At two morning meetings, hous- 
ing personnel split up: some to 
take “A New Look at Retirement” 
—their own retirement; others to 
learn about “Staff Relationships 
with Elderly Tenants.” Two sep- 
arate meetings were also offered in 
the afternoon: one was on state leg- 
islation and the other was on main- 
tenance and housekeeping inspec- 
tions. 

And, for those delegates with 
even other interests, special break- 
fasts had been arranged for urban 
renewal commissioners, members of 
the California Housing Council, 
and those concerned with public 
housing development. 
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Outgoing President Dolores Ramey turns the president's gavel ove) 
to her successor Harris O. Hogenson in the presence of the newly 
elected divisional vice-presidents. Left to right they are: Tolbert Elliott 
—vice-president for housing; Fred Squires, Jr.,—vice-president for re- 
newal; and Lowell Nelson—vice-president for codes 
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marked end of 


beginning 
of term for Jack A. Kaston 


First day of Southwest meeting 





president’s term for Mrs. Marilynn Wacker, 


Southwest Annual Meeting 


“Around the world in three days” 
—that was one of the goals of the 
Southwest Regional Council's 1961 
conference .. . and there can be no 
doubt of the international flavor 
of the May 28-30 meeting, whose 
theme was “Community Strides— 
Worldwide.” 

First flavoring was the location— 
El Paso, Texas, with 15 trips sched- 
uled across the border to Juarez, 
Mexico, for conferees. 

Second, was the keynote address 
by Dr. Constantine Doxiadis of 
Athens, Greece, in which he drew 
upon his worldwide experience in 
city planning and rebuilding. His 
speech on “The Future of Our 
Cities” constituted a preliminary 
report on a NAHRO-Ford Foun- 
dation study that he undertook last 
fall and on which he will report 
fully at NAHRO’s national con- 
ference. 

Third international note: gen- 
eral sessions on “Housing and Re- 
newal Around the World” and 
Rebuilding Our Cities—the Inter- 
national View.” 

Despite the emphasis on the 
worldwide ramifications of housing 
and city rebuilding, domestic mat- 
ters also got their share of attention 
—starting with the pre-conference 
meeting of NAHRO’s Board of 
Governors and continuing right 
down to the conference banquet, 
where “The Role of the Local Au 
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thority in Community Affairs” was 
the subject of the closing address. 

As a matter of fact, the confer- 
ence started off by taking care ol 
close-to-home matters. The Sunday 
night opening session was devoted 
to the business meeting of the coun- 
cil and addresses by NAHRO Ex- 
ecutive Director John Lange, speak- 
ing on “What's Your Interest?”, fol- 
lowed by NAHRO President Karl 
L. Falk, describing “NAHRO on 
the New Frontier.” The business 
meeting featured reports of outgo- 
ing Regional President Marilynn 
Wacker, the council’s treasurer, the 
resolutions committee, and the no- 
minating committee, culminating 
in the election of the council’s new 
officers, as follows: 


Dr. Constantine A. Doxiadis of 
Athens, Greece, addressed 
opening general 

session. Mrs. Marie McGuire, 
Commissioner of the 

Public Housing Administration, 
spoke at 

luncheon meeting 





New Officers 


Jack A. Kastor, comptroller of 
the Dallas housing authority, was 
named to succeed Mrs. Wacker as 
president, while Richard C. Jones, 
executive director of the San Anto- 
nio housing authority, was elected 
vice-president for housing; Paul K. 
Whitmer, Jr., director of finance of 
the Land Clearance for Redevelop- 
ment Authority of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, vice-president for renewal; 
and Franze M. Gourley, executive 
director of the Columbia, Missouri, 
Housing and Land Clearance for 
Redevelopment Authorities, vice- 
president for codes. Miss Ruthmary 
Price, assistant executive director of 
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the Corpus Christi housing author- 
ity, was elected secretary and George 
Seale, comptroller of the San An- 
tonio housing authority, treasurer. 

Named to one-year terms on the 
executive committee were Floyd V. 
Aubin of Orange, Texas; Thomas 
Booker of Houston; and Raymond 
Pitts of El Paso. 

Two-year terms went to: Robert 
Badon of New Iberia; James Baker 
of Lake Charles; Paul Chapman of 
Tulsa; R. C. Des Marteau of Wich- 
ita; Charles L. Farris of St. Louis; 
and Mrs. Edna G. Hyde of Corpus 
Christi. 

The international theme was 
launched in earnest at the opening 
general session Monday morning 
with welcoming remarks from the 
mayors of both El Paso and Juarez 
and with Dr. Doxiadis’ far-reach- 
ing analysis of the shape of things 
to come in urban centers. 

At luncheon, on the other hand, 
delegates focused their thoughts on 


“Dr. John 
Faulk” 





domestic programs, with “Dr. John 
Henry Faulk, special consultant to 
the President on intergovernmental 
reorganization,” reporting on 
“Housing, Renewal and Urban Af- 
fairs on the New Frontier’— and 


with the new commissioner of the 
Public Housing Administration, 
Marie McGuire, talking on the 
need for community cooperation in 
building housing for the elderly. 
U. S., Puerto Rican, and Euro- 
pean programs were described to 
the conferees at the general session 
that afternoon on “Housing and 
Renewal Around the World.” 
PHA’s Abner Silverman analyzed 
“Management Practices in Eng 
land”; John Searles, director of 
the District of Columbia redevel 
opment agency, described the “Eu 
ropean Approach to Urban Renew 
al”; Rodriguez Gallazo, assistant 
vice-president for the Government 
Development Board of Puerto Rico, 
explained “A Puerto Rican Ap 
proach to Condominium”; and 
Knox Banner reported on “Re 
building our Nation’s Capital” 
from his vantage point as executive 
director of Washington, D. C.’s 
DOWNTOWN PROGRESS. 
Southwesterners were again taken 
beyond the boundaries of the U.S. 
at next morning’s general session 
on “Rebuilding our Cities—the In 
ternational View.” Three speakers 
documented that theme: William 
L. Slayton, commissioner of the 
Urban Renewal Administration, on 
“Worldwide Approach to Renew 
our Cities for the Future”; archi- 
tect Guillermo Rossell de la Lama, 
Official Mayor de la Secretaria del 
Patrimonio Nacional, Mexico City, 
on “Our Challenge to Rebuild”: 
and architect Ramon Corona Mat 
tin, President of the International 
Federation of Architects, Mexico 





City, on “Political Boundaries Are 
Not Human Boundaries.” 

With a commissioners’ luncheon 
on Tuesday—where C. E. Graham, 
chairman of the El Paso Housing 
\uthority, spoke on “The Local 
Authority and Local Autonomy” 
emphasis shifted back to local con 


William L. 
Slayton 


cerns and stayed there for the rest 
of the conference. 

Ihe final afternoon's sessions, for 
example, were workshops devoted 
to addresses, discussions, roundta 
bles, and question-and-answer pe 
riods on housing and _ renewal 
problems in the U.S. 

That evening, the conferees as 
sembled for the last time for the con 
ference banquet, where NAHRO’s 
vice-president for renewal, Albert 
J. Harmon of Kansas City, Mis 
souri, presided and where the ban 
quet address on “The Role of the 
Local Authority in Community 
\ffairs” was given by Hugh Patter 
son, publisher of the Little Rock, 
Arkansas Gazette, who received one 
of seven awards for outstanding 
support of housing and renewal 
made by the region’s public rela 
tions committee (see July JOURNAL, 
page 295). 





Last official business at Southwest conference was breakfast meeting of executive committee. Committee 
members and officers shown here are, seated left to right: Charles L. Farris; outgoing President Marilynn 
Wacker; new President Jack A. Kastor; Raymond Pitts; Floyd V. Aubin. Standing: Robert Badon; James 
Baker; Albert J. Harmon; outgoing vice-president forrenewal Wayne Golden; R. C, Des Marteau; new vice- 
president for renewal Paul K. Whitmer; vice-president for codes Franze M. Gourley; Harmon Hodges; and 
vice-president for housing Richard C. Jones. 
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A record number of 701 regis- 
trants and a record number of 28 
exhibitors were among the signs 
that testified to an outstanding an- 
nual conference for the Southeast- 
ern Regional Council at Virginia 
Beach June 3-7. It was a conference, 
for instance, that opened in the 
geodesic dome of the Alan B. Shep- 
ard convention center and, for 
some, ended with a post-meeting 


NAHRO President Karl L. Falk was 





Southeastern Annual Meeting 


Congressman Albert Rains 
addressed 

luncheon meeting in Norfolk’s 
Golden Triangle Motor Hotel 


tour of colonial Williamsburg. It 
was a conference that moved from 
shore to sea and back again to con- 
ference headquarters, via Norfolk’s 
Golden Triangle Motor Hotel. It 
was a conference that drew upon 
the talents of numerous federal of- 
ficials, three Congressmen, a vice- 
admiral of the U.S. Navy, a rear 
admiral, two captains, and a com- 
mander. 





And, moreover, it was a conter- 
ence where state association meet- 
ings got under way Saturday morn- 
ing, even before registration opened 
that afternoon. By Sunday after- 
noon, the program was in motion 
in earnest, with the opening of ex- 
hibits, a mid-afternoon executive 
committee meeting, a late after- 
noon reception, and then a buf- 
fet dinner and opening ceremony. 


featured speaker at opening ceremony Sunday night. 
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NAHRO President Karl L. Falk 
was the featured speaker at the 
opening ceremony, where the pres- 
ence of Congressman Albert Rains 
of Alabama and top federal hous- 
ing officials at the speakers’ table 
foreshadowed several of the confer- 
ence sessions to come. 

First of those sessions was a gen- 
eral meeting on urban renewal, 
Monday morning, where Neal J. 
Hardy, commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, and 
John E. Horne, administrator of 
the Small Business Administra- 
tion, interpreted the relationships 
of their agencies to the job of city 
rebuilding. 

The other general session, held 
that afternoon, featured Marie C. 


The Navy 

took conferees on a tou) 
of Norfolk harbon 
aboard 

two LSTs, followed it 
with bus 

tour of Naval Station 


McGuire, commissioner of the Pub 
lic Housing Administration, and 
Sidney Spector, head of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency's 
Office of Housing for the Elderly. 
Mrs. McGuire emphasized the fac- 
tors that must be taken into con- 
sideration in developing housing 
for the elderly and Mr. Spector 
reviewed the various HHFA pro- 
grams for providing housing fon 
the aging. Also presented for dis- 
cussion was the report of the re- 
gion’s ad hoc committee on housing 
for the elderly by chairman Gilbert 
H. Boggs, Jr., of Atlanta. 

In addition to the two general 
sessions, five workshops were held 
that Monday. The morning meet- 
ings covered accounting, mainte- 
nance, and tenant selection, while 
the afternoon workshops were de- 
voted to public relations and small 
agency problems. 

Mrs. McGuire and Dr. Falk 
started off Tuesday’s activities when 
they addressed an 8 a.m. meeting 
of local agency commissioners. That 
meeting was over by nine, when 
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NAHRO President Karl L. Falk Candid camera caught FHA Com 
‘just visible at left) and PHA Com missioner Neal ]. Hardy and John E. 
missioner Marie McGuire spoke at Horne, administrator of the Small 
commissioners’ breakfast) meeting Business Administration, at buffet 
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Nathan F.S. Porter (third from left) relinquished presidency of region 
to Haley Sofge (second from left). Also named to office were: B. H. 
Marshall, secretary-treasurer; O. L. Ledbetter, vice president; Karl T. 
Tyree, Jr., vice-president renewal division; Matt Lyons, vice-president 
-housing division. Not present for picture was Herbert Banks, vice 
president —codes division, 




















buses were scheduled to begin leav- 
ing the convention center to take 
delegates to the Norfolk naval ship- 
yard, where they boarded two LSTs 
for a tour of Norfolk harbor and 
a from-the-sea view of Norfolk’s 
skyline, changing under the impact 
of the city’s urban renewal pro- 
gram. 

Disembarking from the ships, the 
conferees boarded buses for a tour 
of Norfolk naval station on their 
way to the Golden Triangle Motor 
Hotel—a landmark of Norfolk’s re- 
building efforts—and a luncheon 
where Congressman Rains—on the 
eve of the successful fight he led in 
the House for the 1961 housing bill 
(see July JOURNAL, page 283)—re- 
viewed both the progress and the 
unmet needs in housing people 
and rebuilding cities. 

Following the luncheon, the 
Southeasterners once again took to 
buses—each with a guide-discussion 
leader from the Norfolk authority 
—for an on-the-spot view of rebuilt 
areas, demolition sites, and public 
housing developments. Back at Vir- 
ginia Beach, conferees finished off 
the day with a beach party, which 
came to a “successful conclusion 
before the rains came.” 

New Officers 

Only two events were scheduled 
for Wednesday: the Williamsburg 
tour and the annual business meet- 
ing, which included a report on 
the Washington scene by Laurance 
G. Henderson, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the National Housing 
Conference. At the business meet- 
ing, too, new officers were elected, 
with Haley Sofge of Miami named 
to succeed Huntsville’s Nathan F. 
S. Porter as president of the Coun- 
cil. O. L. Ledbetter of Memphis 
became vice-president and B. H. 
Marshall of Wilmington was again 
chosen secretary-treasurer. 

In addition, housing, renewal and 
codes vice-presidents were elected: 
Matthew P. Lyons of Biloxi for 
housing; Karl T. Tyree, Jr., of 
Florence for renewal; and Herbert 
Banks of Chattanooga for codes. 

The new executive committee, 
representing the ten states within 
the region, includes: Hugh Den- 
man, Birmingham; C. W. Hickey, 
Orlando; Raymond A. Guest, Nash- 
ville; Harold M. Booth, Jr., Louis- 
ville; W. A. McMinn, Clarksdale; 
Harold J. Dillehay, Charlotte; R. 
C. Chamblee, Greenville; E. Harry 
Thomas, Jackson; David Dick, 
Newport News; and S. Clyde Jar- 
rett, Charleston. 








Thomas Finlon, Chairman 


of the Allegheny County Housing Authorii 
was elected president ofp MARC-NAHRO 


at the Syracuse meeting 


Middle Atlantic Annual Meeting 


Three forthright speakers made 
news at the annual conference of 
the Middle Atlantic Regional Coun- 
cil in Syracuse, New York, June 
18-20, judging from the pages of 
that city’s two daily newspapers. 

First to hit the headlines was Dr. 
Kenneth G. Bartlett, vice-president 
of Syracuse University and _ presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Association of Syracuse and 
Onondaga County, when he told 
the conference delegates that a pri- 
vate, nonprofit corporation, rather 
than political or private citizen 
groups, can best stimulate large- 
scale thinking toward the solution 
of local problems. 

Next newsmaker was Arthur W. 
Paini, mayor of Phillipsburg, New 
Jersey, who was described by one 
Syracuse daily as the “dynamic 
mayor . . . [who] breathed a fiery 
demand . . . for progressive pro- 
grams in housing and redevelop- 
ment and responsible officials to 
carry them out.” 

Third newsworthy speaker was 
NAHRO president Karl L. Falk, 
pinch-hitting at the conference- 
closing luncheon session for the 
commissioner of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, Marie C. Mc- 
Guire, who was unable to attend 
because of illness. 


Scoring both local and federal 
tax policies in relation to land and 
improvements, Dr. Falk pointed 
out that the majority of slums could 
be eliminated by a “more coura- 
geous use of tax policy at the local 
level.” Then, noting that “the fed- 
eral government has paid more sub- 
sidy to a single farm crop—potatoes 
-than it has on its entire housing, 
sium clearance and redevelopment 
projects,” and reminding his listen- 
ers that “a million more people 
live in slums in our cities than live 
on all the farms in the country put 
together,” Dr. Falk called on cities 
“to assert themselves to the federal 
government.” 


Other featured speakers at the 
Middle Atlantic meeting were: 
Jacob C. Lattif, chairman of the 
Syracuse housing authority; outgo- 
ing regional president Thomas W. 
Zito of Bayonne; the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Leo A. Geary of 
Buffalo, vice-president of NAHRO’s 
housing division; and Herman D. 
Hillman, director of PHA’s New 
York region office. 


In addition to the speeches, the 
conference included a series of state 
meetings, tours of Syracuse housing 
and urban renewal sites, and two 
panel discussion sessions. 
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The panel discussion on “The 
Untold Story—How to Tell It” was 
moderated by Mrs. Dorothy Titch- 
ener, chairman of the NAHRO 
public relations committee and 
chairman of the Binghamton hous- 
ing authority. Her panelists were 
Grace Bliss of the New York State 
division of housing, the editor of 
the Sun-Bulletin from Mrs. Titch- 
ener’s home town, and the program 
director of radio station WHEN 
in Syracuse. 

M. Edward De Fazio of Hoboken 
was moderator for the other panel 
discussion on “The Tools for Com- 
munity Progress—Code Enforce- 
ment, Urban Renewal, Public 
Housing.” Panelists were C. Frank- 
lin Daniels of the Federal Housing 
Administration; H. Robert Hen- 
drickson of the Baltimore urban 
renewal and housing agency; Wil- 
liam F. Meyers of the New York 
State division of housing; Arthur 
J. Reed of the Syracuse department 
of city planning; George A. Mc- 
Cullough of the Syracuse urban re- 
newal office; and Walter A. Simon, 
director of the PHA Washington 
regional office. 


New Officers 

New president of MARC. 
NAHRO is Pennsylvania’s Thomas 
Finlon, chairman of the Allegheny 
County housing authority. Other 
officers elected at the Syracuse meet- 
ing were: Bernard S. Cohen, com- 
missioner of the Syracuse housing 
authority, first vice-president; Carlos 
Alvarado, executive director of the 
Urban Renewal and Housing Cor- 
poration of Puerto Rico, vice-pres- 
ident for renewal; M. Edward De 
Fazio, executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Hoboken, vice-president for hous- 
ing; H. Robert Hendrickson, direc- 
tor of program development for 
the Baltimore urban renewal and 
housing agency, vice-president for 
codes; and C. Howard McPeak, ex- 
ecutive director of the Allegheny 
housing authority, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Stephen P. Mihalko of Perth 
Amboy was elected to fill a vacancy 
in the executive committee for a 
term ending in 1962, and Francis 
X. Servaites, PHA deputy commis- 
sioner, was added to the 1963 con- 
tingent, filling another vacancy. 
New members with terms running 
to 1964 will be Emmett Burke of 
Yonkers; Louis Danzig of Newark; 
Mrs. Dorothy Titchener of Bing- 
hamton; and Alfred L. Tronzo of 
Pittsburgh. 
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Top: Bernard S. Cohen, first vice-president of MARC-NAHRO, 
recetves a plaque in recognition of his services from Thomas W. Zito, 
immediate past-president. Looking on are: M. Edward De Fazio, 
housing vice-president; Walter A. Simon, director of the PHA Wash- 
ington regional office; Herman D. Hillman, director of the PHA New 
York regional office; NAHRO President Karl L. Falk; and the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Leo A. Geary, vice-president of NAHRO’s 
housing division. 


Bottom: Mrs. Dorothy Titchener, chairman of NAHRO’s publi 
relations committee, moderated a panel discussion on “The Untold 
Story—How To Tell It.” Panelists were David Bernstein, editor of the 
Binghamton, N.Y., Sun-Bulletin; John L. Scott, program director of 
Syracuse station WHEN; and Grace Bliss, executive assistant to the 
commissioner of the New York State Division of Housing and Com- 
munity Renewal. 
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Pacific Northwest Annual Meeting 


The Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council took as the theme for its 
annual conference “Housing All 
Americans—A National Goal” . . 
and stayed with that theme for two 
days of panel discussions at its June 
22-24 meeting in Eugene, Oregon. 


With only one session scheduled 
for each morning and afternoon, 
all conference delegates were able 
to attend the four panel discus- 
sions, in which various aspects of 
the theme were explored by speak- 
ers of diverse backgrounds. 


For instance, the first meeting 
—titled “America’s Housing Needs” 
—began with “A General View of 
Housing” by E. Allen Robinson, 
housing market analyst for the 
Federal Housing Administration in 
Seattle. An architect, John Amund- 
son of Springfield, was next in line 
to present his views on “Housing 
Technology and Housing Needs,” 
followed by Lee Vern Johnson, Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration real 
estate research analyst, giving the 
audience a picture of “The Market 
Place.” Final speaker at the Friday 
morning session was the chairman 
of the Oregon state council on 
aging, the Reverend Wesley Nich- 
olson, who pointed out the need 
for “Including All the People.” 


The afternoon meeting sharpened 
its focus to “Housing—A Public 
Concern,” with NAHRO Vice-Pres- 
ident A. J. Harmon opening the 
discussion with an analysis of “The 
Public, Professionals, and a Pro- 
gram.”” Kent Mathewson, city man- 
ager of Salem, Oregon, posed the 
question “Why Are Cities Con- 
cerned?” for his presentation; codes 
were the subject of the remarks of 
Lester Gillis, chief of the Tacoma 
buildings division, under the head- 
ing “Police and Persuasion—Local 
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Incoming President Robert W. 
Maffin of Tacoma receives the con- 
gratulations of his _ predecessor, 
Gene W. Rossman of Portland. 


Housing Law’; and Abner Silver- 
man, assistant commissioner fot 
management of the Public Housing 
Administration, interpreted “The 
National Program,” primarily as 
reflected in the 1961 housing bill. 

At the third session the next 
morning, conferees concentrated 
on “Housing—the Private Efforts.” 
Again, four panelists undertook to 
document the theme but this time 
all four were from private organ- 
izations. A partner in a real estate 
research organization pointed to 
“The Vitality of Our Enterprise”; 
a San Francisco architect asked 
“Where and for Whom Are We 
Building?”; the manager of the ho- 
tel where the conference was held 
discussed “Re-Using What Housing 
We Have”; and an official of a 
finance corporation talked dollars 
and cents of “Supply and Demand 
—Money In-between.” 

For the fourth and final panel 
discussion, the broad aspects of the 
problem were tackled again as at- 
torney Edward Harms, Jr., former 
president of the League of Oregon 
Cities, was joined by a discussant 
from each of the three previous 
meetings to “sum up” the confer- 
ence theme “Housing All Ameri- 








HHFA’s Melville, Portland’s Ross- 
man, PHA’s Ambler and Schon- 
born take advantage of mealtime 
for conference. 


cans.”” Mr. Harms’ co-panelists were 

URA analyst Johnson, PHA staffer 

Silverman, and Jeffrey Holbrook, 

the real estate research partner. 
New Officers 

In other major business at the 
Eugene conference, results of bal- 
loting for regional officers were 
announced, revealing that Gene 
Rossman of Portland would be suc- 
ceeded as council president by 
Robert W. Mafhn, director of the 
Tacoma urban renewal office. Oth- 
er officers elected were: Herbert M. 
Edwards of the Seattle housing au- 
thority, vice-president; Mrs. Tillie 
Cole of the Renton housing au- 
thority, secretary; and Mrs. Betty 
Bergerson of the Tacoma housing 
authority, treasurer. Two new ex- 
ecutive committee members were 
also chosen: Bernice Wegsteen of 
the Kelso housing authority and 
Harry Jaeger of the Portland hous- 
ing authority. 

The conference was not all work 
and business, however. As a ‘mat- 
ter of fact, the opening event was 
a golf tournament on Thursday 
morning—followed by informal so- 
cial hours each evening and wind- 
ing up on Saturday evening with 
the annual banquet and dance. 
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Less than 
two weeks after his election as 
president of New England 
Council, Arthur C. McGill of 
Pittsfield was 

photog raphed at open house 
fora new 108-unit elderly 
development 


The annual conference of the 
New England Regional Council 
had at least one thing in common 
with the Southeastern meeting (see 
page 398): record attendance and 
a record number of exhibitors. In 
the case of New England, attend- 
ance hit the 498 mark and there 
were 20 commercial exhibitors at 
the June 25-27 meeting in Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts. 

According to on-the-spot reports, 
the conference got off to a flying 
start — literally—as Laurance G. 
Henderson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Housing Con- 
ference, flew his own plane from 
Washington D. C. to deliver the ad- 
dress at the opening session Sunday 
night. His “brilliant talk,” it was 
said, “put the conferees in an ex- 
cited mood that was to continue 
through the entire session.” 

The session at which Mr. Hen- 
derson spoke was one of only two 
general sessions in a conference 
where emphasis was placed on 
workshops. At the other general 
meeting, on Monday morning, 


Chester Rapkin of the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Institute for Ur- 
ban Studies, analyzed the “Eco- 
nomic Problems of Lower Income 
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New England Annual Meeting 


Cheste) 
Rapkin 


Herman D. 
Hillman 


Families in Housing and Urban 
Renewal” and was assisted in the 
question-and-answer period that 
followed by Cornelius Connors, 
economist for the Boston housing 
authority, and William Slitt, di- 
rector of Hartford’s department of 
housing. 

As for the workshops, conterees 
had their choice of six in the course 
of that afternoon and Tuesday 
morning. Monday’s workshops in 
cluded one for ‘Commissioners 
Only” where both housing and ur- 
ban renewal commissioners got first 
hand information on the “New 
Frontiers from regional di- 
rectors Herman Hillman of the 
Public Housing Administration 
and Charles J. Horan of the Urban 
Renewal Administration. 

Both PHA and URA policies 
but this time in regard to central- 
ized accounting systems—were in 
terpreted at the accounting work- 
shop, while the cost factors in hous- 
ing rehabilitation were discussed at 
the renewal workshop. The hous- 
ing management group took up 
three subjects: tenant maintenance 
versus project maintenance; tenant- 
management relations; and tenant 
selection procedures. 

Meeting again Tuesday, the man- 
agement people discussed housing 
for the elderly, while the urban re- 
newalists devoted themselves to re- 
view of the human factors in their 
programs. A third concurrent meet 
ing took a somewhat different 
course when Irving B. Baker, man- 


Charles J. 
Horan 












Mrs. Marie C. 


Karl L. 
Mc Guire Falk 


agement coordinator from the 
PHA regional ofhice, took his audi 
ence on a tour of New England 
housing projects via a showing of 
color slides. 

In between these sessions, dele 
gates had heard NAHRO Presi 
dent Karl L. Falk deliver a “stir 
ring address” at Monday’s lunch 
eon and had been treated to the 
“wit and humor” of outgoing Re 
gional President Robert J. Bliss of 
Hartford, functioning as master of 
ceremonies at the annual banquet, 
where PHA Commissioner Marie 
C. McGuire “proved to be equally 
as witty and humorous” in her fea 
tured speech. 

New Officers 

\n outdoor barbecue was the 
final event of the New England 
conference, following the business 
meeting, where Arthur C. McGill, 
executive director of the Pittsfield 
housing authority was elected coun 
cil president; William H. McCann, 
executive director of the Dover 
housing authority, vice-president; 
Daniel J. Heffernan, executive di 
rector-secretary of the housing au 
thority of Bristol, secretary; and 
Philip F. Tripp, executive director 
of the New Bedford housing au 
thority, treasurer. 

Elected to the executive com 
mittee for terms expiring in 1963 
were: Joseph E. Canale, Danbury; 
John E. Connolly, Cambridge; 
Herbert R. Groop, Fitchburg; 
Richard S. Hubert, Greenwich; 
and Chester R. Martin, Providence. 
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NAHRO services were brought 
“closest to home” for Association 
members during the year through 
the chapters. Numbering almost 20, 
many of the chapters have a long 
history of operation, dating back 
almost 15 years; others are new to 
the fold this year. 

As evidence that chapters reflect 
the on-the-spot needs of their mem- 
bers, chapter programs vary mark- 
edly, one from the other. Some take 
the form of monthly dinner or 
luncheon meetings, with major 
yay Ey Some cover quarterly full- 

ay, full-scale conference type meet- 
ings, with the members broken 
up into special subject discussion 
groups. Some run two days and 
are scheduled annually or semi-an- 
nually. A pattern of the past is 
gradually disappearing — meetings 
beamed exclusively at the manage- 
ment and maintenance operations 
of housing authorities: the chap- 
ters are broadening out to match 
the NAHRO national program, 
with various devices being used to 
serve the interests of the full span 
of renewal functions. 

Here’s a rundown on life among 
the NAHRO chapters during 1961. 


NEWCOMERS — 

There was a flurry of interest in 
1961 to set up new state chapters 
of NAHRO. Two such state organ- 
izations—Kansas and Missouri—got 
organized and are “in business”; 
two others are in the exploratory 
stage—Indiana and Connecticut. A 
regional group—in the Delaware 
Valley region, which includes Phil- 
adelphia—is also in an exploring 
mood. 

Old chapters that died away and 
were reactivated during the year 
were the Metropolitan San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area Chapter, the South- 
ern California Chapter, and the 
Columbia River Chapter. Stirrings 
were also reported for revival of 
the Houston and Westchester-Hud- 
son Valley Chapters. 


MISSOURI — 

The new Missouri Chapter, be- 
fore getting formal NAHRO Board 
approval in May, met informally 
as an independent state group for 
over a year. First meeting as a chap- 
ter is set for Columbia on Novem- 
ber 10. Prime mover in getting the 
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NAHRO CHAPTERS 


organization under way: Jan Chong 
of Kirkwood. 


KANSAS — 

The Kansas Chapter’s bylaws are 
due to come up for formal ap- 
proval this month. But a_ state 
group has been active, through in- 
formal meetings, in Topeka, Kan- 
sas City, and Atchison. Plans for 
the future are for quarterly meet- 
ings. Officers elected at the organ- 
ization meeting on July 17 were: 
R. C. DesMarteau, Wichita, pres- 
ident; Darrel Stearns, Kansas City, 
vice-president; and Mrs. Judith Ait- 
ken, Wichita, secretary-treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA — 

California claims four NAHRO 
chapters, giving it the honors for 
more chapters than any other state 
in the nation. Operating in loca- 
tions from one end of the state to 
the other, the chapters range from 
the Southern California Chapter, in 
the Los Angeles area, to the North- 
ern California Chapter, which cov- 
ers the communities north of San 
Francisco. In between, lie the San 
Francisco Metropolitan Bay Area 
Chapter and the Central California 
Chapter. 


The Southern California Chap- 
ter was reactivated mid-year and 
its first meeting was held Septem- 
ber 26, in Los Angeles jointly with 
the Central California group. The 
meeting began with a general ses- 
sion on the Housing Act of 1961, 
followed by workshop sessions on 
maintenance, management, code 
enforcement, urban renewal admis- 
tration, and urban renewal tech- 
nical operations—legal, real estate, 
relocation, engineering. There was 
also a workshop for mayors, city 
councilmen, and _ civic leaders, 
where general information on the 
whole renewal process was present- 
ed by a panel. The meeting closed 
with a report of workshop modera- 
tors. 


Officers of the Southern Califor- 
nia Chapter are: Jerome F. Sears, 
Jr., San Bernardino, president; 
Mrs. Myrtle Wilkens, San Bernar- 
dino, housing vice-president; Stan- 
ley Abel, Calexico, urban renewal 
vice-president; and William Ger- 
hardt, San Diego, codes vice-presi- 
dent. 





The Central California Chapter 
has come up with something new 
in chapter activities—group insur- 
ance for chapter members. The in- 
surance plan requires agency mem- 
bership in NAHRO to qualify 
local staff members for coverage 
and the expectation is that mem- 
bership is due to rise. 

The chapter holds quarterly day- 
long meetings. The group meets 
together for general discussions, 
then breaks up for separate hous- 
ing and renewal discussions, usual- 
ly meeting with regional office staff 
of, respectively, the Public Housing 
Administration and the Urban Re- 
newal Administration. 

President of the chapter is Rob- 
ert Clark of Monterey. Other ofh- 
cers include: Walter J. Monasch, 
San Jose, vice-president, and Mrs. 
Esther Miller, San Jose, recording 
secretary. 


The Northern California Chap- 
ter has also set its meeting pace at 
four a year—three day-time meet- 
ings and an annual dinner meet- 
ing. Discussions range over operat- 
ing problems, personnel questions, 
legislative proposals. During the 
year a move was made to widen 
participation in the meetings by 
bringing in more renewal and 
codes agency staff members and 
programming discussions for them. 

Highlighting the April meeting 
was the reelection of officers for an- 
other term—reelected were: Grover 
Bethards, Stockton, president; Jack 
Clifford, Woodland, vice-president; 
and Ida M. Lunsford, Stockton, 
secretary-treasurer. 


The Metropolitan San Francisco 
Bay Area Chapter got back in busi- 
ness last spring and its bylaws were 
approved by the Board of Gover- 
nors in May. At the “reactivation” 
meeting, officers were elected and 
Allan Temko, west coast editor of 
Architectural Forum was the fea- 
tured speaker. At a meeting on Sep- 
tember 13, the entire emphasis was 
on codes enforcement—with 52 code 
officials on hand. NAHRO’s Assist- 
ant Director for Codes, Howard 
Swartz, attended the meeting and 
brought news of NAHRO’s nation- 
al codes program. 

Officers who are guiding the 
chapter through the year ahead are 
Edmund Horwinski, Oakland, pres- 
ident; Mrs. Maxine Duarte, Con- 
tra Costa, vice-president—housing; 
King F. Cole, San Leandro, vice- 
president—redevelopment; and En- 
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rico LaBarbera, Oakland, vice-pres- 
ident—codes. 


NEW YORK — 

All-star shows on national issues 
was the pattern of the five meetings 
of the New York Metropolitan 
Chapter over the past year under 
the guidance of chapter president 
Howard B. Kimmel. Theme for the 
meeting series was “Urban Affairs 
—USA.” 

Starting off the year last October 
was a meeting that opened with 
telegraphed messages from _ the 
two Presidential candidates, stat- 
ing their views on urban prob- 
lems. Then came speeches by New 
Jersey’s Senator Harrison Williams, 
Jr.; by the then general counsel of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Lyman Brownfield; and by 
other dignitaries — with the whole 
thing labeled ‘‘a tremendous suc- 
cess.” 

At the second meeting in the 
series, Dr. Robert C. Weaver, then 
a commissioner of the New York 
Housing and Redevelopment 
Board, and a panel of nationally 
known speakers, talked about 
“Open City’”—a racially integrated 
community. Government’s place in 
renewal came in for a high-level 
discussion at another meeting and 
a fourth session was in the form of 
a workshop where everyone got 
into the act in talking over several 
current urban problems with the 
city’s top government people. The 
chapter year wound up with a tour 
to New Haven to take a look at a 
nationally heralded renewal pro- 
gram. 


A chapter newsletter kept mem- 
bers up to date on NAHRO and 
national affairs and an alert sense 
of public relations gave the chap- 
ter some newspaper coverage. 

Serving with Mr. Kimmel in 
keeping the chapter moving were 
Samuel Warrence of Newark, vice- 
president; Mrs. Gertrude Ford, 
New York, secretary; and William 
O. Blake, New York, treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL — 

Spanning the United States-Ca- 
nadian border along the upper 
New York State line, the Interna- 
tional Conference Chapter brings 
something new to the NAHRO 
chapter picture. 

At spring and fall meetings, one 
usually held in the United States 
and one in Canada, two days are 
scheduled for sessions closely pat- 
terned after NAHRO regional and 
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CHICAGO CHAPTER HEARS MILTON SEMER 





Drawing its largest crowd of the year, the Chicago Metropolitan 
Chapter featured Milton Semer, general counsel of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D.C., as the speaker for 
a mid-summer luncheon meeting. Pictured at the rostrum is Mr. 
Semer and at his side is Lewis Hill, chairman of the Chicago 
chapter and assistant commissioner of the Community Conse) 
vation Board of Chicago. The chapter holds all its meetings as 


luncheon or dinne) 


sessions, featuring 
question-and-answer sessions. 


major speakers and 





national conferences to enable 
members who miss out on these 
larger conferences to benefit by 
across-the-board discussions. The 
1961 spring meeting was held in 
Toronto; the fall meeting in Utica, 
New York. 

Keeping the show on the road 
for the chapter were John F. 
Brown, Toronto, president; Joseph 
B. Meegan, Buffalo, vice-president; 
Fred H. Cormack, Toronto, secre- 
tary; and Samuel S. Alt, Buffalo, 
treasurer. 


ALAMO — 

Serving an area within a 150 mile 
radius of San Antonio, and some 30 
local agencies, the Alamo chapter 
meetings are usually scheduled on 
a day-long basis and draw heavy at- 
tendance from both San Antonio 
and Austin. 

The spring conference, held in 
San Antonio on April 13, had a 
registration of 197. It featured the 
theme “Improving Individual Per- 
formance” and was divided into 
two workshops, management and 
maintenance. Management work- 
shop participants heard a leading 
psychiatric social worker speak on 
“Techniques of Interviewing and 


Recording” and the executive di 
rector of a community welfare 
council talked about the “Uses of 
Community Resources.” The main 
tenance group discussed ‘Mainte 
nance Problems of Low Rent Hous 
ing,’ with slides used to point up 
the problems. At a session for the 
whole group, a_ psychiatrist dis 
cussed “The Most Important Mem 
ber of an Organization” and Mari 
lynn Wacker, then president of 
the Southwest Regional Council of 
NAHRO, spoke on “Housing — A 
Profession.” 

The chapter’s fall meeting, held 
as a dinner meeting, featured a pre- 
sentation by Dr. Leonard A. Duce, 
commissioner of the San Antonio 
Housing Authority and dean of the 
lrinity University graduate school. 
Dr. Duce, a well-known semanticist, 
spoke on “The Basic Element,” 
bringing out that most problems 
that befall an organization can be 
traced to breakdown, or lack, of 
communication. 

Serving with Mrs. Elna Gill of 
San Antonio as president, are Vir- 
ginia Gutierrez, secretary and David 
Solis, treasurer—both of San Anto- 
nio—and Fred Liardon of Austin, 
vice-president. 
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GREAT LAKES — 

The Great Lakes Chapter, which 
draws major membership from De- 
troit, serves a two-state area that 
covers Toledo, Ohio, and a number 
of Michigan cities within driving 
distance of Detroit (Pontiac, Sagi- 
naw, Flint, Lansing, Jackson). 

Meetings are held in the evening, 
approximately every two months. 
The opening meeting of the 1960- 
61 year centered around discussion 
on changes the chapter wanted to 
see in the 1961 public housing and 
renewal bill and chapter recom- 
mendations were forwarded to the 
National Housing Conference. 

Breaking with their history ol 
putting on a maintenance demon- 
stration session at each spring meet- 
ing—Detroit was the site of a PHA- 
Detroit Housing Commission clinic 
on heating plants in April —the 
March meeting featured films on 
safety and leadership techniques. 

At the annual business meeting 
in May, membership was reported 
to have risen from 85 to 92, with 
a goal of 125 set for the 1961-62 
year. Also at the May meeting, fol- 
lowing a long established custom, 
a hat was passed—a hat full of chap- 
ter members’ names. Lucky winner 
of a free trip to either a regional 
or national conference: Carl Barrett 
of Toledo, whose name was picked 
from the hat. 

Running the show for '62 will 
be: Henry Rubin of Detroit, pres- 
ident; Charles Thompson of Ink- 
ster, vice-president; Grace Daniel, 
Detroit, recording secretary; Ber- 
nard Gross, Detroit, corresponding 
secretary; and Hildner Broker, De- 
troit, treasurer. 

First meeting of the 1961-62 year 
was held in Inkster in late Septem- 
ber and featured a tour of Inkster 
housing and renewal areas, fol- 
lowed by dinner and two discus- 
sion-group sessions on the Housing 
Act of 1961. One session covered 
the act as it pertains to public hous- 
ing; the other, as it pertains to ur- 
ban renewal. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST — 

The Pacific Northwest supports 
three chapters: Columbia River, 
Puget Sound, and Montana State. 

The Columbia River Chapter, 
reactivated during the year, held a 
kick-off meeting with a_pot-luck 
dinner September 30, and queried 
members on program preferences. 
Officers elected: Max Fagg, Port- 
land, president; Kay Walker, Van- 
couver, vice-president; and Ruth 
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UPPER MISSISSIPP! CHAPTER REVIVED 





The Upper Mississippi Valley Chapter, off to a new start in 
1961 with a new name and new bylaws, has set what it hopes to 
establish as a chapter tradition—holding a maintenance clinic in 
February. The 1961 clinic was held February 16 and 17 at the 
Lyndale-Glenwood homes of the Minneapolis housing authority, 
as pictured above. A repeat 1962 session has already been schead- 


uled for February, 1962. 


Nominated for the chapter's October 19 election are: Gust Koski, 
Virginia, Minnesota, president; Charles Krusell, Minneapolis, 
vice-president; and Ronald Hanson, Duluth, secretary-treasurer. 





K. Drurey, 
treasurer. 


Portland, — secretary- 


The Puget Sound Chapter, an 
old-timer among all NAHRO chap- 
ters, holds day-long meetings four 
times a year, with sponsorship 
rotated among the various housing 
authorities in the area. With morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions broken 
by a luncheon meeting, the day is 
usually closed with a social hour 
and dinner. 

Officers elected for the 1961-62 
year at the September 22 meeting 
are: Eva Cuculich, Tacoma, presi- 
dent; Virgil F. Bowers, Seattle, vice- 
president; Joan Drebin, Seattle, 
secretary; and Sylvia Knott, Ren- 
ton, treasurer. 


The Montana State Chapter is 
one of the first of NAHRO’s chap- 
ters to operate on a statewide basis 
and has as its president Commis- 
sioner Al Johnson of the Helena 
Housing Authority. Vice-president 
of the state group is Roy H. Bell, 
commissioner of the Great Falls 
Housing Authority, while Mrs. 
Mary Boone, accountant at the 
Helena Housing Authority, serves 
as secretary. 


POTOMAC — 

The Potomac Chapter, one of 
the oldest of the NAHRO chap- 
ters, continues its successful for- 
mat of luncheon meetings featur- 
ing “name” speakers drawn from 
the federal agencies in Washing- 
ton and from “visiting firemen” 
doing business in Washington for 
local and private agencies across 
the country. 

Among government housing of- 
ficials addressing the chapter at 
1961 meetings were Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency Administrator, and 
Bruce Savage, then Public Hous- 
ing Administration Commissioner. 
Speakers from outside Washington 
included Dowell Naylor of the Lit- 
tle Rock Housing Authority, whose 
subject was rehabilitation, and Ferd 
Kramer, Chicago real estate man, 
who spoke on open-occupancy hous- 
ing: an address carried in full in 
the January JOURNAL (page 31). 

Heading up the chapter for the 
year ahead is the new chairman, 
Mr. Howard Cayton, demonstra- 
tion program officer with the Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration. 
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NAHRO COMMITTEES 





PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

NAHRO Board of Governors’ 
action in putting the Public Rela- 
tions Committee on a continuing 
basis, instead of just “on call,” 
meant that the 1961 committee was 
set_up across-the-board—geograph- 
ically, and with representation 
from all three NAHRO divisions. 

With Mrs. Dorothy Titchener, 
chairman of the Binghamton, New 
York, housing authority, heading 
the committee, activity began with 
a meeting in Washington, D. C. in 
April. On the agenda: study of 
NAHRO public relations needs as 
an Association; methods of pub- 
licizing the three NAHRO “fields” 
of housing, renewal, and codes; and 
a search for information-education 
aids for the Association’s member 
agencies. 

The program laid out was an 
ambitious one, whose wide scope 
was only partly worked through 
during the committee year. But 
the unrealized ideas are to be 
passed along to the 1962 commit- 
tee. A major accomplishment was 
the organization of a national con- 
ference session that will demon- 
strate economical printing tech- 
niques, with an attendant exhibit 
illustrative of materials, scheduled 
for the Sight and Sound Room. 

Also accomplished with the aid 
of PR Committee members was 
NAHRO’s issuance of a selected 
list of sources for housing and re- 
newal films. A selection of the new 
films cataloged by the committee is 
due to be shown, under committée 
sponsorship, at the national con- 
ference. 

A further contribution in visual 
aids was the completion of a color 
slide talk on design quality and art 
in housing. Two sets of the slide- 
talk have been offered for circula- 
tion by NAHRO (see June Jour- 
NAL, page 246) and have been 
bringing in favorable comment. 

Other highlights of committee 
work: review of Public Relations 
Tips, with recommendations for 
reprinting selected tips and for 
their reissuance as a kind of hand- 
book; marshalling of suggestions 
for observing the 25th anniversary 
of the United States Housing Act 
of 1937 in 1962; furthering of 
NAHRO participation through ex- 
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hibits and displays of publications 
at meetings of other professional 
organizations (American Sociolog- 
ical Association; American Insti- 
tute of Planners). 

At its second meeting of the year, 
held in Chicago in August, the 
committee concentrated consider- 
able attention on assembling ma- 
terials for kits of pamphlets on 
public housing and urban renewal, 
geared to help out in local referen- 
dum situations or when city coun- 
cil votes are pending. Materials is- 
sued by “opposition forces” were 
reviewed and suggestions made for 
securing effective counteracting evi- 
dence—to be passed along to the 
1962 committee. 


RELOCATION — 

The Relocation Committee held 
its first meeting in Washington on 
August 23, close on the heels of the 
decision of NAHRO President 
Karl Falk to establish the com- 
mittee to serve the interests of all 
three NAHRO divisions. 

Philadelphia’s Mrs. Mead Smith 
Karras, assistant development co- 
ordinator in the Office of the 
Mayor, was named chairman of 
the group, which includes local 
agency officials and representatives 
from the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration, Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, Small Business Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of Public Roads, 
and the National Association of 
Home Builders. 

At the August 23 meeting, the 
committee decided to concentrate 
its efforts on the four following 
subjects: standardization of federal 
policy on relocation for the various 
federally-aided programs that cause 
dislocation of families and _busi- 
nesses; techniques for evaluating 
the extent to which housing sup- 
ply constitutes a relocation re- 
source; the problems of business 
relocation; the human and social 
considerations involved in reloca- 
tion, including such aspects as the 
problems of large families and fam- 
ilies ineligible for public housing. 


INTERNATIONAL — 


Addis Ababa, Atlantic City, 


Beirut, Bogota, Delhi, Detroit, Lon- 
don, Paris, Philadelphia, San Juan, 
Santiago, Stockholm, Tokyo, Wash- 









ington — housing and_ redevelop- 
ment activities in all those cities 
are scheduled for discussion at the 
October 20 meeting of the Interna- 
tional Committee and typify the 
scope of the committee's responsi 
bilities. 

Follow-up on the 1960 San Juan 
Congress of the International Fed- 
eration for Housing and Planning 
will plunge the committee into 
worldwide discussions, as it con 
siders putting the reports of the 
participating countries to use for 
research and training purposes and 
also reviews the congress proceed- 
ings. The committee will also heat 
a report on the IFHP council meet 
ing just completed in Santiago, 
Spain, in September; make plans 
for a membership drive for the 
IFHP; and seek ways to provide an 
interne for the headquarters of the 
organization in The Hague. It will 
also be making plans for U.S. par- 
ticipation in the next congress, to 
be held in Paris next September. 

Also on the committee’s October 
20 agenda are preparations for the 
fourth general assembly of the 
Inter-American Planning Society 
scheduled for Santiago, Chile, in 
late November or early December 
of next year, and cooperation with 
the society in utilizing Planning 
Education in Latin America, the 
report of a society-sponsored mis- 
sion to ten Latin American nations 
this year. 

The committee's interest in 
United Nations programs will be 
recognized on October 20 through 
reports on the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe housing commit- 
tee; a September Stockholm semi- 
nar on metropolitan planning; and 
U.S. participation in forthcoming 
U.N. sponsored meetings in various 
cities around the world. 

Up for discussion also will be 
the housing and planning pro- 
grams of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States; the East Asian Re- 
gional Organization for Planning 
and Housing; the Eastern Regional 
Organization for Public Adminis 
tration; and the International 
Union of Architects. The commit- 
tee will also review plans for inter- 
national sessions at meetings of 
NAHRO, the American Institute 
of Planners, and the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials. 

The committee continues for the 
sixth year under the chairmanship 
of John R. Fugard, Sr., of Chicago 
and with Charles S. Ascher as secre- 
tary. Membership is drawn from 
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representatives of some 12 national 
and international organizations in 
the housing or related fields—archi- 
tecture, planning, home building, 
etc. Federal agencies and the 
United Nations are represented 
through consultants. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE — 

The collection and release of cen 
sus data; the status of current re- 
search in housing and renewal; and 
the future of NAHRO’s concern 
with research and statistics — these 
were the three action areas for the 
Research and Statistics Committee 
during the past year. 

The committee was one of sev- 
eral interested groups urging a 
speed-up in the release of the 
“Components of Change” data 
from the 1960 housing census and 
a special task force of the commit- 
tee will work with the census bu- 
reau later this year in making field 
checks in eight or more cities on 
findings from the 1960 count—espe- 
cially on housing quality figures 
(see page 380). And, looking ahead, 
committee recommendations with 
regard to a proposed 1965 census 
have been presented to a congres- 
sional committee. 

Under the chairmanship of Louis 
Winnick, director of program plan- 
ning for the Housing and Redevel- 
opment Board of New York city, 
the committee devoted a two-day 
meeting in Washington to a review 
of what is being done in housing 
and urban renewal research by uni- 
versities, and both federal and local 
renewal agencies. 

What NAHRO should be plan- 
ning to do in these areas was spelled 
out by the committee and trans- 
mitted to the NAHRO Board in 
May. Included in the committee's 
recommendations was a call for a 
full-time staff person to be assigned 
to direct such a program. 


SOCIAL WORK — 

Two major tasks were under- 
taken during the past year by the 
Committee on Social Work* in 
Housing and Urban Renewal. One 
was the drafting of a statement of 
principles on “The Role of the 
Social Worker in Public Housing 
and Urban Renewal Programs,” 
which will be incorporated in 
Community Services and Public 
Housing, soon to be published by 
NAHRO for the Joint Committee 
on Housing and Welfare. Basic 
thesis of the set of principles is that 
social work skills can be used to 


NAHRO MEMBERSHIP RECORD 


On September 1, 1961, the NAHRO membership roster carried 
a total of 4402 individual members and 888 agency members. A 
year earlier, there were 4157 individual and 730 agency members. 
Back of the increase for this 12-month period and the steady 
rise since 1959—see table below—lie the efforts of regional mem- 
bership chairmen who work with NAHRO headquarters on re- 
cruiting new members, retrieving old ones who fail to renew, 
and spreading the word about NAHRO. 

There is no national committee for membership, each regional 
membership chairman determining how he wants to run his own 
show. Some appoint committee sub-chairmen in each state of 
their region. Others divide recruiting between housing and re- 
newal. Stull others work solo. Brochures explaining membership 
are supplied by NAHRO headquarters but, in one case during 
the past year—Southwest Region—the regicnal membership com 
mittee devised its own folder. 

Regional membership chairmen in 1960-1961 were: New 
England—William McCann, Dover, New Hampshire; Middle 
Atlantic—|oseph Rechetnick, New York City (third year of 
service); North Central—Harry Schneider, Chicago; Southeastern 
—Matthew Lyons, Biloxi; Southwest—Richard Jones, San An- 
tonio (second year of service); Pacific Southwest—Mrs. Helen 
Wysong, Los Angeles (housing) and Jerome Sears, San Bernar- 
dino (renewal); Pacific Northwest—Ruth Drurey, Portland: 
Canada—John Brown, Toronto. . 


NAHRO MEMBERSHIP 1959-1961 





Year Agency Individual 
1959 700 3674 
1960 730 £157 
1961 888 1402 





advantage in six areas of housing 
and urban renewal: (1) adminis- 
tration, (2) community organiza- 
tion, (3) research, (4) social ac- 
tion, (5) casework, (6) group 
work. 

Second major task was the or- 
ganization of a program session on 
“Organizing for Family Rehabili- 
tation in a Public Housing Set- 
ting” as part of the Minneapolis 
meeting of the National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare, May 16. 
Mrs. Olive Swinney, community 
services advisor at the National 
Capital Housing Authority and 
chairman of the social work com- 
mittee, also served as chairman of 
the Minneapolis session, which fea- 
tured papers on social work dem- 
onstrations being carried on in 
housing authorities in Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Rochester, 
St. Louis, and Syracuse. 

The possibility that NAHRO 
will sponsor a publication utilizing 
the papers presented at Minne- 
apolis is one of the items on the 
agenda of the committee for a 


meeting to be held in connection 
! 


with NAHRO’s national confer- 
ence in Washington on October 29. 


HOUSING-WELFARE 

Operating through representa- 
tives of some 16 national organiza- 
tions in the fields of urban renewal 
and social welfare, plus almost 30 
representatives of local agencies in 
these fields, and with the help of 
consultants from housing and wel- 
fare federal agencies, the Joint 
Committee on Housing and Wel- 
fare ended up the 1961 year with 
one major report completed and 
published and with a new study 
in final outline form. The Joint 
Committee, first organized some 
20 years ago and reactivated in 
1954 under the co-sponsorship of 
NAHRO and the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, met twice in 
1961: in Washington in April; in 
New York City October 11-12. 

The completed report is titled 
Community Services and Public 
Housing — seven recommendations 
for local housing authority action. 
Prepared by a sub-committee 
(Continued column one, page 426) 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


KARL L. FALK ASKS— 
WHAT'S AHEAD FOR NAHRO? 








Rather than look back ove 
NAHRO’s activities of the past 
year, I should like to devote this 
page to looking ahead. 


Challenges Ahead 


NAHRO, supported by the ex- 
cellent staff work of John Lange 
and his associates, has become a re- 
spected professional organization. It 
is unique because its membership 
includes professionals and lay cit- 
izens engaged in a wide variety of 
activities but all of whose interests 
are focused on the common goal 
of building better housing and bet- 
ter cities in America. This impor- 
tant task will present challenges to 
the organization in the future. 
With your permission, I should 
like to use this last opportunity as 
your outgoing president to discuss 
some of these challenges. 


More Professionalization 


In my opinion, NAHRO should 
strive in the coming years for fur- 
ther professionalization. This im- 
plies encouraging higher ethical 
standards and pride in our work. 
It also calls for more education in 
breadth and depth for NAHRO 
members. Our sights can be raised 
generally by conferences, work- 
shops, and institutes. Specifically, 
I hope that NAHRO, like certain 
other professional organizations, 
will some day be able to provide, 
in addition to expanded informa- 
tion and educational services, ac- 
tual training programs, scheduled 
on a regular basis, for those of its 
members wishing to improve them- 
selves. Upon successfully complet- 
ing such courses, “graduates” should 
be given a certificate that will be 
recognized for employment or ad- 
vancement by all those in the field. 


More Research 
Policies adopted by housing au- 
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thorities, redevelopment agencies, 
and allied officials can be no better 
than the information on which 
they are based. In private and pub- 
lic experience, I am still appalled 
at the inadequacy of the informa- 
tion on which we have to base 
many of our decisions. NAHRO 
should be the coordinator, spon- 
sor, and initiator of all kinds of 
research: market, social, and oth- 
erwise. It has the best access of 
any organization in the country to 
the information that is needed. 
Through demonstration and exper- 
imentation, NAHRO, as well as its 
individual members, should take 
the lead in trying out more imagi- 
native approaches to design, plan- 
ning, construction, and operation 
of housing. This calls for an ap- 
proach beyond mere isolated proj 
ects. We should take a broad look 
and interest in how we can im 
prove neighborhoods and whole 
cities. The problem seems to be 
that we are losing sight of the fact 
that houses and cities should serve 
people instead of people having to 
adjust to poor housing and poor 
cities. In trying to solve such prob- 
lems, NAHRO could take the lead, 
for few are better informed and 
equipped than its members to do 
the job. 


More Private Cooperation 


The magnitude of the task calls 
for cooperation at all levels be- 
tween federal, state, and local ofh- 
cials. But, even more importantly, 
since public action and expendi- 
tures can at best be only a drop in 
the bucket—a sort of catalyst—we 
should work more closely with pri- 
vate trade associations and profes- 
sional groups, who still have to do 
the bulk of the job. We can’t do 
it alone. 

During the past year I have been 
impressed by the need for NAHRO 
to engage in further inter-associa- 
tion cooperation. In my contacts 


with private organizations, | have 
discovered considerable areas of 
mutual interest: for instance, with 
the National Association of Home 
Builders, the American Institute of 
Architects, the United States Sav 
ings and Loan League, the Amer- 
ican Mortgage Bankers Association, 
and the Mutual Savings Banks 
\ssociation, to name only a few. 


Support Public Officials 


In the public field, I have been 
very much impressed by the inter 
est and knowledge of our problems 
displayed by our national legisla 
tors, especially Senator Sparkman 
and Congressman Rains, who head 
the housing subcommittees of the 
Senate and House Banking and 
Currency Committees. At the ad 
ministrative levels in the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, I have 
likewise been impressed by the 
spirit of key people including Bob 
Weaver, Bill Slayton, Marie Mc- 
Guire, and Neal Hardy and their 
staffs. With these able and knowl- 
edgable administrators, the climate 
has never been better for moving 
ahead in the programs in which we 
are interested. 


Opportunities Unlimited 


It will now be up to NAHRO 
and its members to support these 
leaders; to cooperate with those rep- 
resentatives of private industry who 
recognize our vital role in the pic 
ture; and to carry out the tasks of 
education, professionalization, and 
research that lie ahead. The oppor 
tunities for the National Associa 
tion of Housing and Redevelop 
ment Officials have never been 
greater. 


Personally . . . 


It has been a privilege and a 
pleasure to serve you as president 
this past year and to have had the 
opportunity to see you and your 
programs in operation throughout 
the country. My special thanks not 
only to the dedicated and compe- 
tent NAHRO staff but to my fel- 
low officers, to the Board of Gov- 
ernors, to the regional officers, and 
to the many hard-working mem.- 
bers who make this organization 
worthwhile. I hope you will give 
my successor the same support and 
encouragement you have given me. 


Karl L. Falk, October 196] 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 





is order of the day for renewal agencies in ten cities 


What's the best way to run the 
urban renewal program within the 
municipal legislative framework? 

What functions belong where? 

Who should be in charge of 
what? 

How many separate agencies are 
actually needed? 

Where does planning fit in? 

And public housing? 

And codes enforcement? 

Should the agency or agencies 
be autonomous or city depart- 
ments? 

Such questions—which seem to 
have a long life-expectancy before 
the answers to them turn up—are 
some of the factors stirring up 
thoughts of revision and reorgani- 
zation in local agencies across the 
country aiming at improved opera- 
tions. 

Reorganization is a thing of the 
past in several cities, as shown on 
page 412—but these cities are still 
groping for more answers; revamp- 
ing the administrative setup is 
pending in several other cities, as 
shown on page 411. In still others, 
reorganization of local agencies is 
currently in the works. Here’s how 
things stand in: 


MILWAUKEE 

The Department of City De- 
velopment. That’s the name given 
the newly-created department that 
came into being on July 31 by 
passage of a new city ordinance by 
the common council. Functions 
centralized under one roof—and 
one administrator—include public 
housing, redevelopment, planning, 
all city real estate functions, and 
coordination of codes enforcement. 
Functioning as a city department, 
the new agency is headed up by 
Richard W. E. Perrin, long-time 
executive director of the city’s 
housing authority. In his new post, 
he will also be the executive secre- 
tary of the city plan commission 
and executive director of both the 
redevelopment and housing au- 
thorities, with their staffs consoli- 
dated under him. 

The reorganization was accom- 
plished at the instigation of Mayor 
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Henry Maier and Mr. Perrin is the 
mayor's own choice for the top po- 
sition. His appointment was unan- 
imously aed by the common 
council and the commissioners of 
all the involved agencies—a total of 
19—to whom Mr. Perrin will con- 
tinue to be responsible in carrying 
out the manifold activities of the 
broad new department. 

The city ordinance cannot set up 
the new department as a legal en- 
tity, absorbing the legal entities of 
the involved authorities. To do that, 
special action by the state legisla- 
ture is necessary and, although the 
state body meets at the end of 
October to conclude the current 
biennial session, the Milwaukee 
consolidation will not be presented 
but will be held over until the 
Wisconsin lawmakers reconvene in 
two years’ time. The reason: it is 
felt that a better basis for the for- 
malized state approach will result 
once the dust raised by the reorgan- 
ization has been allowed to settle. 

Meanwhile, the housing author- 
ity and the redevelopment author- 
ity will contract with the depart- 
ment of city development for nec- 
essary services. 

Mr. Perrin, whose appointment 
was announced on August 26, will 
serve a term of two years where- 
upon the mayor may reappoint him 
or appoint his successor for a suc- 
ceeding two-year term, again with 
the approval of the common coun- 
cil. Following is the new admin- 
istrative setup: five main depart- 
ments within the new department, 
dealing with 


1—planning and program: all plan- 
ning functions formerly handled by 
the city plan commission, and pro- 
eg planning for the other agen- 
cles; 


2—management: tenant selection 
and management, relocation and 
relocation site management, man- 
agement of city-owned properties; 


3—real estate: appraising, acquisi- 
tion, and disposition for all city 
properties, including expressways 
and public works as well as public 


housing and renewal; 


4—administration: financing, con- 
tracts for loans and grants; 


5—technical and maintenance: dem- 
olition, site preparation, sewer in- 
stallation, project design, as well as 
the public housing maintenance 
function, which is to work out of 
this division rather than the man- 
agement division, a practice carried 
over from the administrative setup 
of the housing authority under Mr. 
Perrin’s directorship. 
6—Community relations: expedit- 
ing of work and liaison with other 
agencies. 

Heading up the five major divi- 
sions are: Planning and Program: 
Vincent L. Lung; Management: 
Edward Aronov; Real Estate: J. 
Emmett Ryan; Administrative: 
Frank J. Polidori; Technical and 
Maintenance: Earle B. Downing. 

Not yet placed within the new 
departmental framework is housing 
inspection and codes enforcement. 
Specifically, the ordinance gives the 
department of city development 
the authority to “ integrate 
and coordinate housing inspection 
through the Commissioner of 
Health and building code enforce- 
ment applying to blighted or sub- 
standard buildings through the 
Inspector of Buildings.” 


BOSTON 

Reorganization of the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority last year 
brought planning functions of the 
abolished city planning board into 
the authority, enlarged the scope 
and magnitude of the administra- 
tive end of all renewal functions, 
and placed the whole business un- 
der the direction of a single man, 
filling the newly-created post of 
Development Administrator. The 
man appointed for the job by Bos- 
ton’s Mayor John F. Collins, is 
Edward Logue, formerly the devel- 
opment coordinator for New Ha- 
ven’s Mayor Richard C. Lee; in 
moving to Boston, Mr. Logue ac- 
tually became the development 
administrator of two agencies: the 
BRA and the brand new Office of 
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Development—a “subdivision” of 
the mayor’s office. 

Set up to function as a coordi- 
nating ofhce, the Ofhce of Develop- 
ment is seen as perhaps the even- 
tual home of codes enforcement 
activities—also as a planning and 
programming department for the 
creation of both a development 
fund and a private housing devel- 
opment fund. It is looked to also 
as the possible future home of the 
zoning commission and the board 
of zoning adjustment—two agencies 
left homeless by the abolishment of 
the planning board. 

The Boston Redevelopment Au- 
thority was expanded into four 
departments, with the office and 
staff of the old authority, in effect, 
making up one of them—the opera- 
tions department; the other three: 
planning, with four divisions cov- 
ering comprehensive planning, re- 
newal_ planning, transportation 
planning, and planning adminis- 
tration; development, with a re- 
habilitation operations division, a 
downtown renewal administrative 
division, and a community renewal 
administrative division; and admin- 
istrative, for fiscal functions, pro- 
gram auditing, and related admin- 
istrative activities. 

Placement of the codes enforce- 
ment job within the municipal ad- 
ministrative framework will come 
upon the heels of a report by the 
Boston Municipal Research Bu- 
reau, due to be presented to the 
mayor within the next couple of 
months. By probing into the ex- 
periences of other cities and study- 
ing the opinions of experts in the 
field, an attempt is being made to 
define and locate the codes enforce- 
ment function once and for all, so 
that it may be organized to operate 
with maximum efficiency and great- 
est benefit to the city. 


BUFFALO 

The common council of Buffalo 
adopted a local law in July that 
placed codes enforcement and re- 
development in a _ newly-created 
Department of Urban Renewal, 
which replaced the city’s Division 
of Redevelopment. The new de- 
partment, under a commissioner of 
urban renewal, has two deputy 
commissioners serving, respectively, 
as director of redevelopment and 
of rehabilitation and conservation. 

Although it was originally pro- 
posed that the Division of Plan- 
ning be merged with the Division 
of Redevelopment to form the new 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION IS ON 
THE AGENDA IN CHICAGO, WASHINGTON 


Names apparently soon to be added to the roster of cities 
with reorganization of renewal program administration in the 
works are Chicago and Washington, both of which have behind 
them a lot of planning for administrative face-lifting. 


Chicago seems to be approaching the finish line, with consoli- 
dation of its land clearance commission and its community con 
servation board presently under consideration by the planning 
and housing committee and the committee on finance of the city 
council. State legislation passed this summer (see July JOURNAL, 
page 297) provides for the amalgamation of the two agencies, 
which would bring under one administrator operations of slum 
clearance, renewal, and rehabilitation. Since the state legislation 
is permissive, not mandatory, passage of an ordinance by the city 
council approving the consolidation is the necessary final step to 
get the show on the road. Once approved, the new Department 
of Urban Renewal would be under the direction of a commis- 
sioner appointed by the mayor and a five-man board. 

The history of reorganization planning in Chicago goes back 
to a report prepared for the city council's committee on housing 
by the Public Administration Service in 1952. Unification of re 
newal functions was recommended at that time and, although 
the city council approved the report, it was never activated. A 
second report, authorized by the mayor, was made several years 
later. Although it differed from the first in some respects, the 
recommendation of a unified agency as a city department was 
still there. Revisions and reviews and studies of the report were 
made by the Chicago Metropolitan Housing and Planning Coun 
cil twice in the intervening years and a proposed statute based 
on the revised report was presented to the state legislature three 
times before it achieved state approval this year. 


Washington, D.C.’s Federal City Council—an organization of 
city businessmen—at the request of the committee on the District 
of Columbia of the House of Representatives, developed a report 
and recommendations concerning the district’s urban renewal 
program and sent it to the committee in March. Prepared under 
the direction of consultants B. T. Fitzpatrick and Nathaniel S. 
Keith, with the staff help of E. Earl Newkirk, the report backs: 


I1—consolidation of the redevelopment land agency and the 
National Capital Housing Authority into a single renewal and 
housing agency headed by an administrator for urban renewal, 
appointed by the district board of commissioners, and operating 
under the direction of the commissioners; 


2—designation of the National Capital Planning Commission as 
an advisory body on renewal planning, with adoption or rejec- 
tion of their recommendations up to the final decision of the 
three district commissioners; 


3—placement of the function of housing codes enforcement with- 
in renewal areas with the administrator for urban renewal: 


{—centralization within the tonsolidated renewal and housing 
agency of all relocation of families dislocated by public action. 


A House district subcommittee in August recommended 
changes in the Federal Citv Council’s plan that would scrap the 
idea of a consolidated, independent agency and, instead, place 
housing and renewal operations directly in the hands of the 
district commissioners. 

Congress adjourned without acting on the proposals—so the 
expectation is that it will work them out when it meets next year. 
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department, this step was not 
adopted and the planning func- 
tions remain independent of the 
new department. The new depart- 
ment’s division of redevelopment 
is slated for handling of all renewal 
functions; to the division of re- 
habilitation and conservation goes 
the authority for codes enforce- 
ment. 

Creation of the Department of 
Urban Renewal is in line with the 
recommendations of the _ report, 
“The Future of Buffalo,” made in 
1958 by Nathaniel S. Keith and 
Carl Feiss, redevelopment consul- 
tants for the city. Departmental sta- 
tus for the redevelopment division 
was urged at that time. 

An urban renewal board consist- 
ing of seven members, appointed 
by the mayor, is also set up under 
the new law. Its function: to serve 
in an advisory capacity to the com- 
missioner of urban renewal or the 
city council on all projects, policies, 
plans, and programs for conserva- 
tion, renewal, and redevelopment. 


SYRACUSE 

January 1, 1962 is the date that 
new charter provisions covering 
urban renewal, as well as a batch 
of other city administrative opera- 
tions, go into effect in Syracuse. 
What it means for urban renewal— 
which, though a substantial factor, 
was not the determining one in get- 
ting charter reorganization under 
way—is a new Department of Ur- 
ban Improvement, responsible for 
urban renewal operations, code en- 
forcement, and licensing. 

Impetus for reorganization came 
from former Mayor Donald H. 
Leed, who in 1957 authorized a 
study to be made by Walter Bluch- 
er, consultant to the American 
Society of Planning Officials, and 
others (see July 1958 JouRNAL, 
page 238). Although the new de- 
partment is considerably enlarged 
over the old Office of Urban Re- 
newal, public housing and _plan- 
ning both remain outside its do- 
main, and codes enforcement is to 
be carried out by various city de- 
partments and coordinated through 
the Department of Urban Im- 
provement, whose commissioner 
has also been designated by the 
mayor as Code Enforcement Coor- 
dinator. Especially under the eye 
of the new commissioner will be 
the Bureau of Codes Enforcement 
and Licensing, under which name 
the present bureau of buildings 
will be reborn on January |. 
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FOUR CITIES HAVE ADMINISTRATIVE 
REORGANIZATION OVER AND DONE WITH 


Overhauling of the administrative machinery in four local 
agencies has been completed, but whether the streamlining efforts 
have resulted in final answers to the questions of how to best run 
the administrative end of renewal is still up in the air. 


Baltimore pioneered toward the goal of more efficient and rapid 
carrying out of renewal programs back in 1956 when it took the 
advice of a team of nationally-known renewal experts and cen- 
tralized all components of the renewal process in a single agency 
(Baltimore Urban Renewal and Housing Agency). Recent con- 
flicts in the area of codes enforcement and the withdrawal of that 
function from BURHA (see July JouRNAL, page 300) seem to 
indicate that there have been stumbling blocks. 


In Cleveland, the city council passed an ordinance in 1957 
creating the Department of Urban Renewal and Housing, pulling 
together under one director the responsibilities and functions of 
three former agencies: the housing division (code enforcement), 
the urban renewal agency, and the air and stream pollution di- 
vision. Planning functions were retained within the city plan- 
ning department, which however lost its executive director, James 
Lister, when he was appointed director of the new department. 


In New York, after a series of charges, counter charges, and out- 
and-out scandals over the conduct of Title I operations, Mayor 
Wagner authorized a survey of the entire realm of slum clear- 
ance and housing. The man making the survey, lawyer J. An- 
thony Panuch—who felt that total unification would result in “a 
massive super-bureaucracy”—recommended a_ partial consolida- 
tion of functions that was designed to simplify the administrative 
setup (see March 1960 JourNAL, page 96). State legislation, signed 
on May 1, 1960 by Governor Rockefeller, enabled New York City 
to activate Mr. Panuch’s suggestions: a new agency, the Housing 
and Redevelopment Board, was set up the same month to take 
over the functions of both the old Mayor’s Committee on Slum 
Clearance and the Urban Renewal Board, as well as neighbor- 
hood conservation operations, and activities connected with the 
state redevelopment companies act and the state limited-profit 
housing companies law. The city plan commission and the city 
housing authority, not tied into the reorganization, are expected 
to maintain top-level liaison with the new agency through two 
inter-agency committees. Three salaried commissioners head up 
the board, which functions under the mayor and the board of 
estimate. 


In Cincinnati an attempt was made to pull renewal, planning, 
and codes enforcement under coordination of a single depart- 
ment. What resulted, though not nearly as comprehensive as 
what was sought, was a streamlining of the old five-division de- 
partment of urban renewal down to a three-division agency, the 
Department of Urban Development. The measure was approved 
by the city council in August 1960. Codes enforcement and plan- 
ning were withdrawn from the new setup at the last minute and 
retained in separate city departments; what was added was re- 
habilitation and conservation—which became one of the three 
new divisions. The other two: programming and accounts and 
redevelopment (see November 1960 JourRNAL, page 404). Signifi- 
cant among the changes, Cincinnati renewalists feel, is the broad- 
er name given to the department, which points to a broader 
scope for future operations, and the fact that the new administra- 
tive setup is so designed that planning and codes enforcement 
functions can easily be accommodated within the framework 


when—and if—such a move is seen as feasible and desirable on the 
part of city administrators. 
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A SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


suggests how his profession can help in renewal job 


by DR. BERNARD MAUSNER, 


Associate Research Professor of Social Psychology, 


Graduate School of Public Health, 


University of Pittsburgh 


A city is like a living organism; 
its parts, like tissues, grow and de- 
cay. The sheer survival of the whole 
is independent of the cycle of 
growth in its parts. But a city in 
which growth and decay are not in 
balance is unhealthy. Ill-health can 
come through the rapid decline of 
an essential part—or through the 
untrammeled expansion, the can- 
cerous spread, of one system at the 
expense of the rest. It is no news 
that most American cities are trou- 
bled by both of these disorders; 
they are growing wildly at the pe- 
riphery and decaying dangerously 
at the core. The therapy is urban 
renewal: planned intervention into 
this process of growth and decay. 

But a rational therapy demands 
a clear understanding of its goals. 
Both physician and patient must 
share a common definition of good 
health or else the physician’s ef- 
forts will be futile. The major 
weakness of the movement for ur- 
ban renewal has been its failure 
to achieve consensus on a defini- 
tion of goals. No one seems to be 
able to state clearly what it is that 
the city and its citizens must have 
in order to insure the “good health” 
of the community. Certainly, “good: 
health” can be partially defined in 
a general way. And, in the past, so- 
cial action has proceeded from such 
partial definitions. But these defini- 
tions have suffered both from their 
fragmentary nature and from their 
source in intuition rather than evi- 
dence. For example, much of the 
reconstruction of the inner city has 
proceeded on the assumption that 
free access for automobiles was of 
the first importance; this assump- 
tion has led to enormous expendi- 
tures on expressways and to the 
sacrifice of many well established 
neighborhoods. But the need for 
expressways is rarely viewed within 
the context of the requirements of 
the community as a whole and the 
assumption of their relative im- 
portance has rarely been supported 
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by adequate and systematic inves- 
tigation. 

Another example is the planning 
of public housing projects on the 
assumption that light, air, and hy- 
gienic surroundings are all that is 
needed to give people a fulfilled 
and healthy life. An unstated but 
implicit assumption can also be 
found in the nature of these plans. 
This assumption is that the future 
inhabitants of barracks-like hous- 
ing projects do not need the kind 
of communal life based on small 
stores and street living that had 
been available to them in the slums 
torn down to make way for public 
housing. 

These points are not novel. In 
the vast literature of social plan- 
ning, they are made again and 
again. And yet it is hard to avoid 
the impression that the social plan- 
ners, despite their warmth of hu- 
man understanding, are as much 
guided by their intuitions as their 
less imaginative predecessors. They, 
too, proceed on the basis of a set 
of notions about human needs for 





which little, if any, empirical evi 
dence is available. 

It would be foolhardy for a new 
comer to the field of urban renew 
al to announce that he and his 
science had the “truth” concerning 
human needs. And yet it seems that 
the major contribution of social 
psychology might very well be a 
re-examination of this most basic 
issue. The social and behavioral 
sciences already know a good deal 
about people and their needs. This 
information has been based on em 
pirical investigation and has been 
integrated into a substantial body 
of theory. Much of this fact and 
theory is ready for immediate ap- 
plication. But beyond this, the ap- 
proach of the social psychologist 
can be used to carry out research 
in which new information on hu- 
man needs can be derived from a 
direct study of the city in growth 
and decay. 

Existing Knowledge 

There is a wealth of information 
about people as individuals. Of 
course, this information is scat- 





DR. MAUSNER'S ARTICLE 
is first in a series of five 


Starting with the article that begins above, the JOURNAL will 
feature a series of five articles that were prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Problems of the American Community of The Brook- 
ings Institution. The articles were developed to indicate to urban 
renewal and city planning specialists the kinds of contributions 
that social scientists can make to the renewal program. The Com- 
mitte’s objective is twofold: (1) to encourage communities to 
use more of the knowledge of people and society that is available 
and (2) to indicate to social science researchers what new know!l- 
edge must be sought if they are to aid in the solution of urban 


problems. 


The staff of the Committee on Problems of the American Com- 
munity is very interested in knowing what reactions this series of 
articles will evoke. They would appreciate having comments 
addressed to the Committee's offices at The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1775 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The Committee notes that the views of the authors of the papers 
in this series do not necessarily reflect the views and policies of 


Brookings. 
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tered; ill digested; rarely available 
except in the special languages of 
psychiatry, clinical psychology, or 
differential psychology. It needs 
translation before it can be put to 
use. The social psychologist is 
uniquely qualified to carry out 
both search and translation, since 
he should have derived from his 
training both a willingness to tackle 
the problems of the real world and 
a considerable familiarity with the 
basic findings of individual psychol- 
ogy. Insofar as they can be made, 
then, he should be able to issue 
statements on the requirements of 
humans in general, so that inter- 
vention into the development of a 
city can be made in full knowledge 
of the present state of the behavior- 
al sciences. 

Unfortunately, people never exist 
in general; they have to be ap- 
proached as members of social 
groups and must be seen within a 
social setting. This fact is a source 
of strength to the planner, rather 
than of weakness. While the most 
striking truth about individuals’ 
needs is that individuals differ, 
some limited generalizations can be 
made about the common needs of 
groups of people. This kind of state- 
ment has, for a long time, been 
considered somewhat suspect in 
many circles because of the danger 
of stereotyped thinking: a danger 
since it can lead to all the excesses 
of bigotry. Yet, one should not ig- 
nore that fact, for example, that 
most members of a working class 
immigrant group will share certain 
needs because one recognizes the 
vital necessity of avoiding the as- 
sumption that any one member of 
such a group must inevitably share 
those needs. The attitude that is 
appropriate in the context of an 
interview for the purpose of assess- 
ing the potential of an individual 
for employment is inappropriate 
in planning the redevelopment of 
a neighborhood. In the former in- 
stance, one must, at all cost, avoid 
prejudging the individual because 
of the nature of his affiliations; in 
the latter instance, it would be fatal 
to refuse to consider the modal 
characteristics of the group for 
whom one plans. 

There are several different kinds 
of groups about which we know a 
great deal; others for which there 
is much ignorance. And there are 
any number of different ways in 
which the population can be classi- 
fied, some of them fruitful and 
others of limited utility. Different 
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neighborhoods in a city may have 
unique character, a result of the 
interaction of many factors in the 
composition of their populations 
and in their physical and economic 
organization. The various regions 
of the country certainly share com- 
mon characteristics that may over- 
ride internal differences based on 
socio-economic structure or ethnic 
origin. Within groups, one can 
study distributions of age, sex, oc- 
cupation, or number of children. 
All of these factors may have some 
meaning for the planning and ex- 
ecution of redevelopment. 

But the most significant categori- 
zations for urban redevelopment 
are undoubtedly those based on so- 
cial class and on ethnic origin. Most 
Americans feel ambivalent about 
the very notion of class or caste 
differences. Recognizing such dif- 
ferences seems to violate the egali- 
tarian basis of our society. And 
social scientists who study such dif- 
ferences are often accused of sub- 
versive intent, as if to study the 
reality of social class is to condone 
it or to work for its perpetuation. 
But the denial of such realities is 
worse than foolish. One cannot re- 
design a city without knowing the 
people who will live in it and the 
social sciences afford no better way 
of determining the characteristics 
of a population than the specifica- 
tion of social strata within it. 

Beyond this specification, which 
is not easy, but is fairly concrete, 
there is a more difficult task. If a 
planner discovers that his commu- 
nity will have, for example, a large 
group of working class people of 
Eastern European. origin, or mid- 
dle class people of mixed Protes- 
tant and Jewish faiths, or recent 
migrants from hill farms or from 
the barrios of Puerto Rico, he has 
made his first step in social analy- 
sis. He must then know something 
about the way in which these 
groups rear their children, buy 
their food, feel towards their fam- 
ilies. He should, more specifically, 
know whether they regard their 
houses as important symbols or as 
conveniences of the night. Some 
of this information may be avail- 
able in the voluminous literature 
of the social sciences. This litera- 
ture should be used cautiously, 
since the findings in it may be out 
of date or may not be representa- 
tive of similar groups in his own 
bailiwick. At best, it should pro- 
vide hints for a planner’s own 
efforts in assessing the needs of his 





community. He, as a planner and 
expert in redevelopment, must 
translate the knowledge he has ac- 
quired concerning the unique needs 
of these people into the concrete 
programs needed to fulfill these 
needs. 


Conflicting Needs 

It would be wonderful to be able 
to make a translation of people's 
needs into redevelopment in one 
coordinated plan. But life is rarely 
so simple. More often than not, the 
needs of one segment of the pop- 
ulation will be incompatible either 
with the demands of the commu- 
nity as a whole or with the feelings 
of another segment. For example, 
many of the ethnic groups who 
settled in the core of the city dur- 
ing the period of early immigra- 
tion founded miniature replicas of 
old world culture whose warmth is 
irreplaceable. That these islands 
are to be found in decaying areas 
of the city poses a dificult problem. 
The city that wishes to remove 
such decay faces the loss of one of 
the most precious ingredients of 
urban life, the cosmopolitan heter- 
ogeneity that differentiates cities 
from aggregates of suburban set- 
tléments. Of course, these areas are 
both home and prison—as ghettos, 
they symbolize warmth and cohe- 
siveness, as well as the refusal of 
the majority to give their inhabi- 
tants free access to housing. There 
is, at present, no optimal solution 
to this problem. Clearly, destruc- 
tion of the ghetto in favor of up- 
per-class housing or great civic proj- 
ects, as in Boston’s West End or 
Pittsburgh’s Hill District, entails 
losses as well as gains. As many 
social critics have pointed out, the 
improvement for the community 
at large is at the expense of a 
group least able to bear the cost. 
But the best solution may not be 
preservation of the old. The nos- 
talgia for the ghetto should not 
blind us to the fact that it is a 
prison as well as an expanded vil- 
lage and that it usually is only too 
ready for removal. 

Social psychology cannot resolve 
such dilemmas. However, the state- 
ment of conflicting needs can be 
made in such a way that the moral 
and ethical issues are presented for 
solution in the most appropriate 
terms. Unless one can specify clear- 
ly what needs are in conflict, it is 
impossible to make a meaningful 
evaluation of the moral issue. When 
these have been specified and the 
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ways of meeting them determined, 
the problem can be posed as a ratio 
of the cost of any step to the ben- 
efits to be derived from it. The so- 
cial psychologist should be able to 
help assess both the social costs and 
the social benefits of a plan for re- 
development in such a way that the 
community can decide intelligently 
what it wishes to pay for its ad- 
vances. All too often, intervention 
occurs without any clear notion of 
the costs—or is inhibited without 
complete understanding of the_po- 
tential benefits. Hopefully, both of 
these irrational reactions could be 
avoided by an application of the 
insights and techniques of social 
psychology. 


Public Opinion 


Once the needs of the commu- 


nity have been assessed, the areas 
of conflict investigated, such reso- 
lutions as are possible determined, 
and plans drawn, the reaction of 
the community to those plans may 
play an important role in deter- 
mining success or failure in re- 
development. Social psychologists 
have developed considerable skill 
in the measurement of public opin- 
ion. Through the application of 
the techniques of sampling and 
survey research, they can make 
available to the community at large 
a precise statement of people’s at- 
titudes towards change. And yet, 
our society has not developed a set 
of rules for the proper application 
of such findings. Clearly, a naive 
statement that public opinion, as 
measured in survey research, should 
be able to exercise a veto power 
over all change ignores the fact 
that a population is often far be- 
hind its leaders in social vision. 
On the other hand, leaders who pro- 
ceed in ignorance of the attitudes 
of the population are doomed to 
failure—or, at least, to a distorted 
expression of their policies. Know- 
ing what people feel and think 
should be a first step in the evalua- 
tion of plans for the future develop- 
ment of the city. 

In general, the use of sampling 
techniques enables the social psy- 
chologist to measure with economy 
the attitudes of a population and 
provide his measures as one source 
of information to the social plan- 
ner. There is a great deal of evi- 
dence that such information should 
be taken very seriously. If the pop- 
ulation of a city can participate in 
the planning and execution of 
schemes for urban redevelopment, 
the growth of the city can proceed 
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Present as Governor Brown signs bill for low-rent elderly housing 
in California: assemblyman_ Jessie Unruh; Barbara Rosien of 
Los Angeles authority; and Senator Hugh Burns. Miss Rosien 
spent four years studying housing problems, coordinated senate 
committees on elderly housing needs. 





in an orderly and reasonable man 
ner. The ideal is a constant inter 
action between experts and the 
community. Survey research makes 
it possible for the leaders in urban 
redevelopment to obtain meaning- 
ful and unbiased reports on the 
feelings of the people as a whole. 
Without these surveys only the 
loudest voices can be heard 

which is rarely a good thing. 

Of course, the interaction be- 
tween leader and the community 
must be genuine. Each must trust 
the other; each must be willing to 
listen. Even more, the leader must 
be willing to work with the com- 
munity. “Participation” that con- 
sists of letting people take a part 
in decisions as long as they make 
no mistakes is really an excuse for 
manipulation and little else. 

Evaluation 

Finally, social psychology can 
contribute enormously to urban 
redevelopment through the appli- 
cation of sophisticated techniques 
in experimental design to the prob- 
lem of evaluation. One of the sin- 
gle greatest weaknesses in the his- 
tory of intervention in the growth 
of the city has been the failure of 
the community to set up _ proce- 
dures to measure the results of its 
actions. There is nothing less prac- 
tical than the practical man who 


is in too much of a hurry to spend 
time and money on evaluation. On 
the other hand, the social scientist 
must remember that his techniques 
of evaluation should not be so en 
cumbered with the niceties of labo 
ratory exercises that they are im 
possible to execute in real life. All 
too often, evaluation has been based 
upon an unsystematic survey of the 
results of redevelopment. We all 
“know,” for example, that barracks 
like public housing is bad because 
there has been no falling off in the 
rate of juvenile delinquency. Yet 
do we really know this? Is there any 
systematic evidence showing that 
comparable groups going to public 
housing and remaining in the old 
slums show similar rates of juvenile 
delinquency. While the difhculties 
in the face of such a study would 
be enormous, without it, the con 
clusion advanced about juvenile 
delinquency is most suspect. 
Role of Social Psychologist 

The participation of the social 
psychologist in urban redevelop 
ment can occur at a number ol 
levels. There is no question that 
this participation must begin with 
the very beginning, in the sketch 
ing of plans for change. Unless the 
social psychologist is involved in 
the beginning, it is difficult for him 
to make any contribution at all. 
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The social psychologist can be in- 
volved in the process of urban re- 
development at two levels: as a 
consultant or as an active partici- 
pant. As a consultant, the social 
psychologist sticks to his base in the 
academic world and remains free 
to advance his suggestions without 
any ties of fear or favor. On the 
other hand, in this role, he is also 
without responsibility. It is likely 
that the advantages of freedom of 
expression would outweigh the dis- 
advantages of the lack of respon- 
sibility in many settings. However, 
it is also likely that the social psy- 
chologist should, on occasion, take 
a position of responsibility in ur- 
ban redevelopment so that he can 
be forced to draft his plans in real- 
istic terms. And yet it is only by 
chance that the social scientist is 
a good administrator. He rarely 
has training in the kind of skills 
needed for direct administration of 
any facet of a program of urban 
redevelopment. Perhaps the ideal 
solution would put the social psy- 
chologist on the staff of a redevel- 
opment agency as a full-time con- 
sultant and researcher. A_ large 
community should certainly be able 
to support a full-time social scien- 
tist in such a function. However, 
such a man should have a secure 
place in the academic community, 
both in order to maintain his pro- 
fessional alertness and in order to 
provide access to the guidance of 
colleagues and to the stimulation 
of students. 

Social psychology has been pre- 
sented in this paper as if it alone 
had the answer to the questions 
that were raised. This is obviously 
not true. Social psychology shares 
with the other social sciences many 
of the techniques that have been 
described and much of the interest 
in these problems. For example, the 
sociologist is often as skillful as the 
social psychologist in the use of 
methods of survey research and in 
the study of the relationship be- 
tween the characteristics of groups 
and the behavior of individuals. 
Similarly, the anthropologist is 
often more skillful than the social 
psychologist in the evaluation of 
the needs of a community whose 
cultural characteristics are differ- 
ent from those of the surrounding 
majority. Thus, an anthropologist 
might be the most appropriate per- 
son to study an ethnic community 
or a depressed social stratum. 

The unique distinction of the 
social psychologist is not in the 
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techniques he uses or in the prob- 
lems he faces but in the theoretical 
base from which he operates. The 
social psychologist has as his back- 
ground training in theories of per- 
ception, learning, and personality. 
He usually comes from graduate 
training in which he has been ex- 
posed to the hard core of psychol- 
ogy, the experimental study of indi- 
vidual behavior. This is contrast 
to the theoretical base of the so- 
ciologist, which is usually in the 
study of institutions, or of the so- 
cial anthropologist, which is often 
in the study of culture. The sociol- 
ogist’s methodological base is in 
demography, the description of the 
characteristics of population. The 
anthropologist’s base is in ethnog- 
raphy, the minute and detailed de- 
scriptions of primitive cultures. All 
three of these specialities in the so- 
cial sciences have much to offer to 
urban redevelopment. This paper 
has proceeded from the notion that 
the social psychologist, in focusing 
on the problem of need and the 
evaluation of change, can make an 
unique contribution. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY IS HERE 


for coordination of renewal, transportation planning 


by RODNEY B. ENGELEN, 
Barton-Aschman Associates, Inc., 


Engineering and Planning Consultants, Chicago and Evanston 


It is intriguing to contemplate 
the success of Baron Haussmann 
and his staff—the great nineteenth 


century redevelopers and street 
builders of Paris. 
Somehow, by fitting together 


programs of land and street devel- 
opment, they achieved results of 
tremendous effect and lasting sig- 
nificance. Even by today’s stand- 
ards, the results are impressive. 

Others have also had Hauss- 
mann’s touch. Evidence of this 
statement is to be seen in Shaker 
Heights, near Cleveland; in Gar- 
den City, Long Island; in Regent 
Street, London; in many early sub- 
urbs in the United States; and in 
the boulevards and squares of 
Europe. 

The promoters of such great, co- 
ordinated projects understood—or 
at least had a feeling for—the 
strong, essential roles that streets 
and transit facilities play in the 
dynamics of a city and in the use 
of land. They recognized, for exam- 
ple, that such facilities often pro- 
vide major open space, light, air, 
form, identity, and a variety of aes- 
thetic qualities (as well as a means 
of access and movement) to the 
areas in which they are located. 
They also recognized the impor- 
tance of land development to street 
character and to the generation of 
economic transit usage. 

In other words, they were aware 
of — and they acted upon — the 
premise that the best result is ob- 
tained when land development and 
transportation improvement are 
planned and carried on in one uni- 
fied process. 

One condition that allowed such 
coordination was the ability, in 
each instance, to control both land 
and transportation development. 
Haussmann’s projects were not con- 
fined to street construction; they 
involved the clearance of swaths of 
land much broader than actually 
required for street use and the gen- 
eral design and control of build- 
ings, which were then built along 
the new streets. 
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Likewise, the Van Sweringens 
and others who laid out and built 
suburban communities such as 
Shaker Heights were able to extend 
transit facilities where they were 
needed to serve the planned devel- 
opment and to locate stops and sta- 
tions to best serve and be served by 
the land use plan. 

Factors against Coordination 

Several factors have worked to 
virtually eliminate this element of 
control and coordination. One of 
these influences has been the dra- 
matic growth in the size and cost of 
any significant project involving 
both land and major transporta- 
tion facilities; in most instances, 
the cost factor has practically re- 
moved the private entrepreneur 
from such undertakings. 

Another factor has been the 
sharp division of responsibility and 
authority that has generally grown 
up between the development of 
transportation facilities and sys 
tems and the development of land. 
Government is now almost univer- 
sally responsible for transporta- 
tion; private enterprise has been 
the prime mover in establishing 
land use. 

And still another barrier to co- 
ordination has been the specializa- 
tion of knowledge and _ training 
that marks both the fields of land 
(real estate) and transportation de- 
velopment. 

These divisive forces have led 
to an independence in action and 
to a distinct failure to be aware of 
values to be achieved in coordina- 
tion of land and transportation de- 
velopment. In fact, the need to 
avoid appearances of “favoritism” 
in the making of transportation 
improvements tends to discourage 
the public transportation planner 
from collaborating closely with the 
land developer in the most impor- 
tant phases of route alignment, 
construction scheduling, etc. 

As a compound result, col- 
laborative work habits and mutual 





understanding of the ways, means, 
and results of coordinated plan 
ning and development have been 
stunted; the thought processes of 
land developers and transportation 
planners simply do not contem 
plate the real advantages to be 
achieved by working together. 

It is very doubtful that enough 
people—in either transportation o1 
land use planning—have the men 
tal images, the concepts, and the 
knowledge that would generate the 
type of coordination that is pos 
sible and that is required. To most, 
coordination of land and transpor- 
tation improvement is important 
only when projects happen to be 
scheduled for the same or adjacent 
areas. Under such conditions, it is 
generally obvious that the details 
of the various projects must be co- 
ordinated. 

However, the proposition that 
land development and transporta- 
tion projects can be conceived, pro- 
grammed, and carried out together, 
often with much greater effect than 
the sum of two individual, unre- 
lated efforts, is not generally under- 
stood, 

Opportunity for Coordination 

It is time for a change! One 
relatively new factor and one “con- 
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tinuing condition” strongly suggest 
that we now have the opportunity 
as well as the need to achieve bet- 
ter coordination of transportation 
and land development. 

The “new” factor is the return 
of government to a major land de- 
velopment role through renewal 
and redevelopment powers. Cities 
throughout the United States today 
are attempting massive urban re- 
construction through renewal and 
highway programs—both federally- 
aided. New federal legislation indi- 
cates that similar, large-scale efforts 
may also soon be made in transit 
development. For some time, im- 
provement in the coordination of 
these efforts has been urged; it is 
now being urged even more strong- 
ly, particularly in 1961 amend- 
ments to federal renewal law. 

But what does coordination 
mean? 

Why is such coordination urged? 
It is not that—lacking coordination 
—improyement will cease. Nor, per- 
haps, will many horrible develop- 
ment mistakes be made (they can 
generally be avoided within the 
present understanding of coordina- 
tion needs). Rather, most sins will 
be those of omission, not of com- 
mission! Redevelopment and trans- 
portation improvement funds will 
simply not go as far as they could 
and should . . . projects that might 
have achieved both transportation 
and land use objectives will achieve 
only one . . . opportunities to cre- 
ate basically better relationships 
between land use and _ transporta- 
tion will be lost . . . and many seri- 
ous conflicts and shortcomings may 
be built into the basic city struc- 
ture when they could have been 
prevented or removed. 

The problem and opportunity of 
renewal and transportation coordi- 
nation could be linked to that in- 
volved in river development. When 
properly planned, river improve- 
ment projects provide for many 
functions: flood control, recreation, 
power development, erosion con- 
trol, navigation, etc. Without prop- 
er planning, many desirable objec- 
tives are forever lost the moment a 
river project is begun. And “proper 
planning” involves more than co- 
ordination at the project level; it 
involves cooperative development 
of an entire valley; cooperation in 
design, scheduling, financing, and 
control of improvements. 

Fortunately, the need for and the 
manner of coordinating planning 
to achieve many objectives is now 
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widely understood in water re- 
source development. A similar un- 
derstanding is needed in land use 
development and _ transportation 
fields. 

The “continuing condition” on 
the urban scene that urgently calls 
for better coordination is expressed 
in the following series of state- 
ments. 

I—Economic, social, and techno- 
logical changes affect the different 
functional elements of a city in 
different ways. As a result, some 
elements deteriorate or become ob- 
solete faster than others. (For ex- 
ample, some sewerage systems and 
cathedrals are as_ functionally 
sound today as they were when 
they were built hundreds of years 
ago. Properly maintained and mod- 
ernized, many homes and neighbor- 
hoods that are 50 to 100 years old 
—and older—can provide a suitable 
living environment for modern 
family life. On the other hand, few 
really old commercial buildings, 
schools, or major streets can be 
readily or economically adapted to 
today’s needs.) 

2—Those elements that deteriorate 
or become obsolete first, tend to 
cause or to accelerate the decline of 
others nearby, which might other- 
wise remain strong. 

3—As a result of dramatic techno- 
logical changes and changes in the 
economy and in society that affect 
transportation, and because of fail- 
ure to successfully coordinate land 
and transportation development in 
the past, elements of the city that 
are closely associated with trans- 
portation tend to be among the 
first to deteriorate or become ob- 
solete. These elements include 
transit facilities, major streets, 
parking areas, and land uses that 
are physically associated with or 
strongly dependent on such ele- 
ments. 

Thus, there is a very high geo- 
graphic coincidence of need to re- 
habilitate or redevelop land uses 
and to make transportation im- 
provements: needs that could—and 
should—be more economically, ef- 
fectively, and quickly met through 
more and better coordination. 


Meaning of Coordination 

The net of the comment above 
suggests that there is a real need 
to indentify the solid basic ways in 
which renewal and transportation 
improvement programs in the 
United States today can be coordi- 
nated. The problem is not a simple 





one; neither the construction of a 
grand boulevard, in the classic 
tradition, or the extra careful 
building of a freeway will neces- 
sarily guarantee a good result. 
Likewise, the extension or improve- 
ment of a transit route no longer 
automatically assures the genera- 
tion of substantial new land devel- 
opment. However, concentrated 
study of suspected or known op- 
portunities for coordinating renew- 
al and transportation improvement 
should produce substantial guides 
for effective, collaborative action. 
Some questions that could be fruit- 
fully answered are: 


—What opportunities exist for mak- 
ing more effective use of lands 
around established transit stops? 
Would the better use of such lands 
encourage greater use of existing 
transit facilities? What role could 
renewal programs play in obtain- 
ing a better land use-transit rela- 
tionship? 
—Could the relocation of certain 
transit stops or the provision of 
new ones have a significant, posi- 
tive effect on renewal potentials? 
—What would be the value to 
transportation of a renewal plan 
that would provide adequate off- 
street parking for land uses along 
all the congested portions of a prin- 
cipal street? 
—What are the values of a major 
street improvement to renewal—an 
improvement that either drains a 
neighborhood of heavy, through 
trafic or that makes a potential re- 
newal site dramatically accessible, 
and thus attractive for new devel- 
opment? 
—How could renewal or street im- 
provement—or both in combina- 
tion—be used to reduce conflicts be- 
tween traffic and land use? What 
values would this treatment have 
to renewal? To traffic movement? 
—-If a city’s renewal and transporta- 
tion programs were thoroughly co- 
ordinated, how much money could 
be saved (i.e. made available for 
furtherance of the programs) ? 
Although these questions have 
been fair game for transportation, 
planning, and renewal researchers 
in the past, recent Congressional 
and federal administrative actions 
not only affirm their importance 
but offer hope of aid in helping to 
find their answers. The intent of 
federal programs is clear: where 
federal aids are involved, there 
must be coordination of renewal 
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Towers of office buildings in Pittsburgh’s Gateway Center soar over Point State Park; elements 
of planning were coordinated to produce unified variety in the heart of the central business district 


and transportation planning. What 
is more, several federal programs 
are apparently intended to help 
communities find out what better 
coordination would involve in a 
particular, local situation. 

Most of this aid is indirect. That 
is, it is given to prepare plans for 
a street or a transit or a renewal 
project. Such plans are an obvious 
first step. Until some sort of plans 
exist in each of the separate pro 
grams, they cannot very well be co- 
ordinated with each other. 

A second and increasingly im- 
portant element of federal pro- 
grams is the requirement that some 
evidence of collaboration and co- 
ordination between renewal and 
transportation planning be shown 
as a prerequisite to the granting ol 
federal aid. Although this require- 
ment will certainly encourage 
closer ties between the two pro- 
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grams, its effectiveness will be lim 
ited by the existing level of knowl 
edge about the ways, means, and 
benefits of coordination. Com- 
munity Renewal Programs, for ex 
ample, should be presenting spe 
cific proposals for the linking ol 
renewal and transportation devel 
opment. And additional specifi 
ideas and examples should grow 
out of new programs in mass tran 
sit and highway planning research. 

These study programs should 
help us move beyond the point of 
“incidental cooperation,” where 
two projects happen to coincide, 
to a situation where renewal and 
transportation improvements are 
actually scheduled and delimited to 
support and augment each other. 
With luck, we may even see the day 
when renewal and transportation 
projects are used interchangeably, 
the objectives in either case being 


the same. As a minimum, we 
should make some progress in an 
swering the questions in the fore 
going list. 

All of the incentives for collabo 
ration exist. However, until and 
unless more basic coordination is 
achieved, the mammoth programs 
now under way will be fraught 
with economic and social resist 
ances of massive, retarding effect 

On the other hand, if they are 
worked together, many forces will 
be harnessed to pull them forward, 
to accelerate their speed, and to 
multiply their effectiveness. 

In pursuit of this goal, as in so 
many drives for change, progress 
cannot be imposed; it is dependent 
on widespread understanding and 
initiative. It is not easy to find new 
and better ways of doing things 
but surely, in this instance, the 
prize is well worth the race. 
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Court Decisions 





Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 
Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 


REDEVELOPMENT COMMISSIONERS 
NOT REMOVABLE BY APPOINTER 

According to the Local Govern- 
ment Newsletter (Pittsburgh), the 
Pennsylvania supreme court has 
ruled that members of boards of 
urban redevelopment authorities in 
Pennsylvania may not be removed 
at the pleasure of the appointing 
authority. The April 1961 case 
(Reitz) involved the action of the 
Mayor of Johnstown in dismissing 
three of the members of the board 
of the city’s urban redevelopment 
authority, who brought suit chal- 
lenging the right of their replace- 
ments to hold office. The high 
court based its ruling on a similar 
decision (Bowers) where it had de- 
nied the right of the governor to 
dismiss a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania labor relations board. 


HOUSING AUTHORITY RIGHT 
TO MAKE FUEL CHOICE UPHELD 
When the Housing Authority of 
the City of Hartford decided to 
convert some of its low-rent public 
housing units from coal-fired burn- 
ers to gas, plaintiff asked for an in- 
junction on the grounds that the 
statute required competitive bid- 
ding for other types of fuel. The 
statute provides that contracts for 
the purchase of supplies or person- 
al property must be publicly adver- 
tised. In its July 5, 1961 opinion, 
Connecticut’s supreme court of er- 
rors denied the injunction, holding 
that it was not the intention of the 
legislature to include within the 
scope of the requirement of com- 
petitive bidding, a limitation on 
the proper, well-considered exercise 
of business judgment and discre- 
tion. “The statutory requirement 
for bids goes no further than the 
purpose intended to be served and 
does not reflect any legislative in- 
tent to forbid the acquisition by 
the defendant of such facilities as 
in its judgment will best serve its 
needs, whether obtainable from 
several sources or from but one 
source.” (Better Home Heat Coun- 
cil, Inc. v. Housing Authority of 
the City of Hartford) 
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VALUE OF CONDEMNED PROPERTY 
FIXED AS OF FILING DATE 

The value of premises acquired 
by condemnation is fixed as of the 
date of the filing of the petition. 
Until that date responsibility for 
the maintenance and condition of 
the property lies with the original 
owner. That was the January 20, 
1961 ruling of the Illinois supreme 
court in the case of Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority v. Lamar, et al. 

At issue: whether the compensa- 
tion of the taking of certain prop- 
erty needed for a low-rent housing 
development would be as of the 
date of the filing of the petition to 
condemn or a date almost a year 
earlier when, the defendants con- 
tended, a verbal agreement for 
voluntary conveyance was made. 
Hanging on this issue was a deci- 
sion as to whether the defendants 
would get $1,000, as determined by 
a jury verdict at condemnation; or 
$3,250, the sum alleged to be agreed 
upon for the voluntary convey- 
ance. It was the defendants’ con- 
tention that substantial vandalism 
occurred before the petition was 
filed. 

In holding for the housing au- 
thority, the court stated: 

“A re-examination of the facts 
alleged in defendant’s petition con- 
clusively reveals that all of the acts 
complained of occurred prior to 
the filing of the condemnation 
petition. The fact that at some fu- 
ture time a public body, with 
power of eminent domain, may 
require the land of a private own- 
er, is one of the conditions on 
which the owner holds land in this 
State. Entering into negotiations, 
and filing of a petition to con- 
demn, vests no interest in land.” 


VA LOAN REGULATIONS SUPERSEDE 
STATE LAW, SUPREME COURT SAYS 

When a veteran had defaulted 
on a loan guaranteed by the Vet- 
erans Administration, the VA paid 
the lender the $4000 guaranteed 
and then brought suit against the 
borrower to recover the amount 
VA had paid the lender. Under 





Pennsylvania’s deficiency judgment 
act, after a mortgage has been fore- 
closed, the borrower is released 
from further liability. On the other 
hand, an entirely different proce- 
dure is provided for under the reg- 
ulations of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, procedures which give the 
VA an independent right of indem- 
nity. The court of appeals held the 
state law governed. On June 12, 
1961, the United States Supreme 
Court reversed, holding that the 
VA regulations controlled the sit- 
uation. (United States v. George E. 
Shimer) 


SAVINGS, LOAN DEPOSITS DEFINED 
AS “INVESTMENTS” BY U.S. COURT 

An insurance company settled a 
claim against a veteran and then 
brought suit, under the policy, 
against the “veteran’s committee” 
—meaning a man having charge of 
the veteran’s affairs. The suit ac- 
tually was an action seeking to at- 
tach the veteran’s accounts in two 
federal savings and loan associa- 
tions. The attachment was resisted 
on the grounds that, under the law, 
the payments received from the Vet- 
erans Administration (a portion of 
which went into the savings and 
loan accounts) were immune from 
claims of creditors. So the issue was 
whether the money in these ac- 
counts was payments of benefits 
(not subject to attachment) or in- 
vestments (subject to attachment). 
In its July 13, 1961 opinion the 
United States court of appeals for 
the District of Columbia circuit 
held that the accounts were invest- 
ments. This conclusion was reached 
(a) because the Home Owners Loan 
Act speaks of institutions in which 
people may invest their funds, (b) 
because the terms of withdrawal 
from a savings and loan association 
are sharply distinguished from those 
obtaining in the case of ordinary 
bank deposits, and (c) because the 
accounts were created in order to 
obtain for the veteran income from 
funds in excess of those immedi- 
ately needed. (Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company v. Porter) 


SAVINGS, LOAN DEPOSITORS RULED 
SHAREHOLDERS, NOT CREDITORS 
The only issue before the United 
States court of appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia circuit was wheth- 
er the regulations of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board with ref- 
erence to “savings accounts” have 
the same meaning as the word 
“shares” used in the basic statute 
(Continued column one, page 426) 
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RENEWAL DIVISION'S PITTSBURGH WORKSHOP 


Scenes from April 16-18 Renewal Workshop, which had its theme: 





“Entrepreneurial Considerations 
in Residential Redevelopment” 
was the subject of Marvin S. 
Gilman (center). Also shown are: 
John Noonan of Reynolds Metals; 
Malcolm M. Burrows, National 
Association of Home Builders; 
Otto L. Nelson, Jr., New York 
Life Insurance Company; and 
Richard L. Steiner of the 
Baltimore agency. 


ee ee 


“Cooperative Housing in Urban 
Renewal” was discussed by Dwight 
D. Townsend of the Cooperative 
League. Appearing with Mr. 
Townsend are: Melvin J]. Adams, 
New Haven Redevelopment 
Agency; Sid Jagger of Reynolds 
Metals; Karl L. Falk, NAHRO 
President; and Charles L. Farris of 
the St. Louis authorities. 
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Private Financing Considerations in Urban Renewa 


1t the opening dinner session on 
Sunday, April 11, Pennsylvania's 
Governor Lawrence was featured 
speaker. NAHRO and federal 
leaders on hand were: Urban 
Renewal Commissioner William 
L. Slayton; Albert ]. Harmon, 
Vice-President Renewal Division; 
Karl L. Falk, NAHRO President; 
and Federal Housing 
Administration Commissione? 


Neal ]. Hardy. 





“The Role of a Nonprofit 
Development Corporation” was the 
talk given by Bernard Loshbough 
(second from left), of Pittsburgh 
Appearing with Mr. Loshbough are 
Jason Rouby, Little Rock Urban 
Progress Association; George M. 
Brady, Jr., James W. Rouse and 
Company; and M. B. Satterfield, 

of the Atlanta authority 





“Tax Considerations of Private 
Developers in Urban Renewal” 
was the subject of Seymour 
Baskin (second from right), 
Pittsburgh attorney. At the 
table are: John C. Williamson, 
National Association of Real 
Estate Boards; David Stahl of 
the Chicago Community Con 
servation Board; and Harris 

O. Hogenson of the Fresno 
Redevelopment Agency 
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New Maintenance Products 





SPUD WRENCH, PLUS 





A multi-purpose tool is the way 
the Good Manufacturing company 
describes the device shown above. 
Basically, it’s an expansion-type 
(up to three inches) spud wrench 
for taking out sink plugs, toilet 
spuds, and similar plumbing parts. 
When so used, the knurled portion 
shown in the upper right hand part 
of the tool is inserted into the fit- 
ting being removed and the jaws 
are spread until they hug the side 
of the fitting so that it can be un- 
screwed from the pipe. 

In addition, however, the inside 
of the jaws have been grooved so 
that they can be used as a vise to 
hold pipe, other plumbing parts— 
or a variety of possible items. 

A third feature of the tool is 
that the other end of the moving 
jaws—left hand portion in the 
photo—have been shaped to take 
3%-, 54-, and 14-inch pipe and hold 
it firmly for threading, sweating, 
trimming, or flaring. 

While these are the three uses 
definitely envisioned for the tool— 
spud wrench, general vise, pipe 
vise—the manufacturer feels that 
there are “many additional appli- 
cations that a mechanic will readily 
find while at work on the job.” 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
oF Housinc when writing to: Good 
Manufacturing Company, _Incor- 
porated, 191-197 Lincoln Avenue, 
New York 54. 


CUTS CHIMNEY SMOKE 

The ability to cut down on chim- 
ney smoke—it is reported to have 
reduced the count from #6 to #1 
for a Connecticut housing author- 
ity—is just one of the advantages 
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claimed for a fuel oil additive called 
Furnace Kleen. 

Because it reduces smoke count 
by promoting more uniform burn- 
ing, it is also said to increase boilet 
ethciency, resulting in a far cleanet 
furnace and lower oil bills, plus 
lower maintenance costs and public 
goodwill for reducing smoke. 

More than that, however, Furnace 
Kleen will, it is contended, elimi- 
nate sulphuric acid corrosion and 
also eliminate vanadium corrosion 
“when necessary.” (The distributor 
of the additive claims that the 
amount of sulphur, particularly in 
bunker C oil, will tend to be high 
this winter because of the import- 
ing of a great deal of fuel oil from 
South America and the Middle 
East. This oil, it is said, sometimes 
contains vanadium, described as 
even more damaging than sulphur.) 

Further claims for Furnace Kleen 
are that it will prevent fuel tank 
corrosion by means of a rust in- 
hibitor and will emulsify moisture 
in the tank; that it will dissolve 
and disperse sludge; and that it 
cleans nozzles and pumps. In addi- 
tion, it is said to be safe to store 
since its flash point is over 250 de- 
grees where “ordinary” additives 
have flash points in the 70 to 90 
degree range. 

Actually, there are two Furnace 
Kleen formulas—one for #2 to #5 
fuel oil, costing $4.75 a gallon, and 
one for bunker C oil at $6.75 a 
gallon. Both are added in the ratio 
of one gallon of chemical to 1000 
gallons of oil. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
or Housinc when writing to: Solar 
Sales Company, Westport, Con- 
necticut. 


PUSH-PULL LOCK 





Tie-rod construction and one- 
piece pressure cast handles are cited 





as features of Dexter’s new screen 
and combination door lock. It’s a 
push-from-the-inside, pull-from-the- 
outside model, with a locking but- 
ton on the inside escutcheon. 

Designed for outswinging doors, 
the lock can be installed in 7%- to 
134-inch doors by drilling a 1-inch 
hole for the handle lever and two 
small holes for the tie-rods. 

Three finishes are available- 
bright brass, satin bronze, and pig- 
mented aluminum. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
oF Housinc when writing to: Dex- 
ter Lock Division, Dexter Indus- 
tries, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


TOOLS AT A GLANCE 





For the man who needs more 
tools than a multi-purpose internal 
spud wrench (see above), this tool 
case might come in handy—espe- 
cially for the mechanic who wants 
to see at a glance what he’s got with 
him and what he might have left 
behind, at the shop or on the job. 

The manufacturer describes it 
as the “telephone engineer's and 
technician’s traditional tool case” 
and reports that it is now for sale 
on the open market—for $24. 

It is made of “lifetime, hard vul- 
canized fibre with top grain leather 
handle” and weighs 614 pounds— 
empty. It features “double-sewn” 
tool pockets made of “heavy duty 
woven fabric strongly riveted 
into the lid and hinged partition.” 
For small tools, or parts, there are 
zippered pockets, while the bottom 
ot the case is divided into compart- 
ments for test equipment and larg- 
er tools. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
oF Housinc when writing to: Tech- 
nical Tool Case Company, 1710 
Westbury Road, Charlotte 7, North 
Carolina. 
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New Construction Products 





AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 





An automatic coal fired “power 
package” that does everything but 
pay for the fuel is what Canton 
Stoker company would seem to 
have in its Powr-Matic ... and low- 
cost bituminous coal can be used 
by the Powr-Matic. The company 
is now marketing the Powr-Matic 
after three years of research and 
development and “thinks the new 
product will help regain much of 
the market coal has lost to competi- 
tive fuels in the steam generation 
field.” 

Why such optimism? : 

The company begins by pointing 
out that the Powr-Matic combines 
boiler, stoker, combustion control 
system, coal conveyor, and ash con- 
veyor—all operating automatically. 
Adds the maker, “By means of elec- 
tronic controls cleverly designed 
and instrumented, the unit prac- 
tically does the thinking for the 
heating plant.” For instance, it is 
claimed that, once set, the genera- 
tor controls require no further at 
tention, unless a major change is 
made in the kind of coal used.’ In 
short, the unit requires “almost no 
operator attention.” 

The coal-to-ash sequence is de- 
scribed by the company in these 
words: 

“At the suggestion of a bin level 
control, coal is picked up auto- 
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matically in the coal bin and trans 
ferred to a small storage hopper at 
the front of the boiler. There it 
rests until the controls attached to 
the steam or hot water lines signal 
the stoker mechanism to start and 
feed more fuel. 

“When boiler needs are met, the 
electronic controls say ‘enough.’ 
The equipment slows down and 
then stands by until more fuel is 
needed. Turbulent jet firing inside 
the furnace insures smokeless com 
bustion and thorough use of the 
combustibles in the fuel. 

“At the rear of the furnace, ash 
is dribbled into an enclosed con 
tainer or conveyed outside the 
building. . .” 

In addition to automatic opera 
tion, the company cites as “out 
standing features” instant response 
to new load demands and virtual 
elimination of thermal shock; low 
noise level and no leakage of gases; 
maximum heat absorption; water 
cooling of tube ends and top, bot 
tom, and all sides of the furnace 
generator; and smokeless operation 
with no dust collectors needed. 

In addition to the features noted 
above, the company lists several 
other significant characteristics of 
the Powr-Matic, including low 
refractory maintenance. “Boiler 
maintenance and repair are rarely 
needed,” it is claimed, because the 
“minimum” amount of refractory 
used is confined to water cooled 
baffles and side seals. 

Two other elements of the powet 
unit that the company cites as note 
worthy are a pulsating grate—it flex 
es about 14-inch — which assures 
minimum disturbance of ash bed, 
yet “provides positive motion of 
coal through all stages of combus- 
tion”; and a thin fuel bed, which 
results in low residual heat, permits 
rapid turn down of heat, and mini 
mizes clinker formation. 

The Powr-Matic can be operated 
at 10 to 100 per cent of capacity 
“thus preventing overheating and 
waste of fuel.”” Combined with a 
converter, it will air condition a 
building in summer. It comes in 
six sizes from 70 to 300 horsepower 
and up to 10,000 pounds of steam 
per hour. Any number of units can 
be operated together and, when in 
tandem, can be wired so that only 
as many units as are needed to 


meet demand will be cut in. 

Outright purchase, time pay 
ments, or leasing arrangements are 
all offered. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
or HousinG when writing to: Can 
ton Stoker Corporation, 300° An 
drew Place, Canton 1, Ohio. 


“SHORTY-FORTY” WATER HEATER 

A 40-gallon gas-fired water heate1 
that will fit where head room is a 
problem—it stands only 501% inches 
high—is one of four models recent 
ly introduced as the Rex Victor 
series. It and its companion 20, 
30-, and 50-gallon types are pre 
sented as exceeding “existing FHA 
requirements” yet being priced 
equal to or lower than “builder” 
models. 

To cut the height of the “shorty 
forty” down to 5014 inches, its di 
ameter had to go to 201% inches. 
This contrasts with a height of 
5914 inches and a girth of 1654 
inches for the Victor “slim-jim” 
30-gallon model. 

Speed with which the “forty” 
will heat water—its recovery rate 
is 33.6 gallons of water raised 100 
degrees in an hour. For the 
“thirty” the rate is 50.3; for the 
“twenty” 21.0; and for the “fifty” 
10.0—using natural, manufactured 
or mixed gas. Rates are “slightly” 
lower for liquid gas. 

All four heaters in the line fea 
ture a “copper bearing steel tank, 
heavily glass lined with electrically 
welded seams . . . pressure tested to 
300 psi,” while the anodes that pro 
tect against corrosion are “high 
purity” cast alloy magnesium. 

A cast iron burner and a 100 per 
cent safety shut-off mechanism are 
new features for the Victor line 
and the maker also cites as selling 
points a “top rated thermostat” 
and a “large” service door. In ad 
dition, connections to hot and cold 
water lines—common points of fail 
ure—are “specially limed with a 
new corrosion resistant material.” 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
oF Houstnc when writing to: 
Cleveland Heater Company, 2310 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14. 





Free Literature 








Polyvinyl Conduit 

Specifications, suggested applications, 
shapes, and sizes for polyvinyl! choride plas 
tic electrical conduit for direct under 
ground use or encasement in concrete are 
given in an 8-page brochure available 
from: Lasco Industries, 1561 Chapin Road, 
Montebello, California 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


UPSURGING INTEREST in building housing for the elderly through 
private builder investment and philanthropic and institutional sponsor- 
ship, as federal financing aids broaden, makes a new paperback, Retire- 
ment Villages, a welcome addition to the reference shelf on the aging 
(see listing). The term “retirement village” refers to congregate living of 
older people, relatively independent, and more or less separated from 
their earlier gainful employment; the housing discussed includes residence 
halls, detached apartment, and single dwellings, with varied types of 
community services needed or desirable. 


Consisting mainly of papers presented at a conference on aging spon- 
sored by the American Society of the Aged, the publication gives good 
value because it not only reports on experience with location and design, 
operation and services, and various methods and elements of financing 
(carrying federal provisions through 1960), but also examines and ques- 
tions what are labeled “unresolved issues” in retirement village planning. 
To resolve these questions, the critical eye of comparative study and re- 
search must be applied, it was generally agreed. 


Some of the lessons already learned that are reported: 


On design—footpaths in a retirement village should have various inter- 
esting destinations and there should be outdoor shelters for gathering in 
bad weather; also accommodations for visitors . . . House and garden, 
when single-family, should be not too big and not too far apart, to pro- 
mote socializing. 


On economics—residents of some retirement villages like to supplement 
income by helping operate them . . . but this desire is far from universal. 


On self-government—where a village is homogeneous—say, one religious 
group or professional group—democratic self-government has brought suc- 
cessful leadership. In “mixed” villages, things get done faster and better 
under a “benevolent autocracy.” 


On health services—to date their cost has not proved a nightmare to cities 
where retirement communities utilize hospitals and public facilities, etc., 
of the city. Social policy of next five to ten years on medical care of the 
aged will help determine how retirement villages will provide health serv- 
ices on a continuing basis—for provide them they must. 


European experience is not helpful on retirement villages, since most 
housing for aging in Europe has been provided on a much less inde- 
pendent basis than seems the popular and the growing trend in this 
country. European experience does teach that the healthy aged and the 
aged sick should not be housed together. 


, 


A few of the “unresolved issues” that are due for study, according to 
this conference: How big should the village be (now theory is 100 to 
1500)? Should facilities, services, and activities be centralized or decen- 
tralized—if latter, how provide transportation? Should complete, partial, 
or no medical facilities be provided by the village? Should residents be 
homogeneous or heterogeneous for normal relations? Should the villages 
include some young families? 

Work still to be done! 








Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
Washington, D. C., May 8-9, 1961. 16 
pp- $1. 


NEW HOUSING TO BE DEDICATED. 
Supplement to The Meadville Tribune, 
July 20, 1961. 20 pp. The Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Meadville, 898 Park 
Avenue, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

Really educational publicity on Mead- 
ville’s housing and redevelopment pro- 
gram. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1961 BECOMES 
LAW. Reprint from JOURNAL OF 
HOUSING for July 1961. 8 pp. 25 cents. 

Highlights of the act—the background 
steps in Senate and House—what’s pos- 
sible for a local public agency under the 
legislation—and for a local housing au- 
thority. 


SELECTED REFERENCES FOR COM- 
MUNITIES CONCERNING THEM- 
SELVES WITH HOUSING FOR THE 
AGING. Revised October 1961. NAHRO 
Publication No. N421. 6 pp., dittoed. 





NEW FROM NAHRO 
COMMUNITY SERVICES AND PUBLIC 
HOUSING: SEVEN RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS FOR LOCAL HOUSING AU- 
THORITY ACTION. Prepared by Sub- 
committee on Community Services and 
Public Housing of the Joint Committee 
on Housing and Welfare, sponsored by 
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NAHRO and the National Sociai Welfare 
Assembly. October 1961. NAHRO Pub- 
lication No. N459. 16 pp. 25 cents. 


COMMUNITY RENEWAL PROGRAM 
ROUNDTABLE. Proceedings of meeting 
sponsored by The American Institute of 
Planners and the National Association of 


ALL PUBLICATIONS LISTED BE- 
LOW ARE OBTAINABLE FROM 
SOURCE NOTED — NOT NAHRO 











AGING 
RETIREMENT VILLAGES, edited by 
Ernest W. Burgess. 1961. 156 pp. $3.50. 
Division of Gerontology, The University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

See introduction. 


GENERAL 
MUNICIPAL REFUSE DISPOSAL, pre- 
pared by the Committee on Refuse 
Disposal of the American Public Works 
Association. 1961. 506 pp. $8. Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37. 

Primary audience—public officials and 
private companies responsible for collect- 
ing and disposing of refuse—but helpful 
to housing authorities and urban renewal 
agencies in chartering services. First au- 
thoritative and comprehensive manual on 
the subject in 40 years. New data on spe- 
cific subjects, such as grinding food wastes 
and on-site incineration. 


AUDITORIUMS AND ARENAS: Facts 
from a Survey by the International As- 
sociation of Auditorium Managers, by 
Deering, Jewell and Lueddeke. 1961. 96 
pp., illustrated. $5. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

Useful data and discussion for planners 
and renewal officials contemplating build- 
ing of auditoriums and arenas. Covers lo- 
cation and development, transportation 
and parking, building facilities, construc- 
tion costs and financing, and other mat 
ters. 


NEW TOOLS FOR HOUSING AND 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT: The 
HHFA Programs as Enlarged and 
Strengthened by the Housing Act of 1961. 
1961. 4 pp., multilithed. No price listed. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Significant facts—in lay talk—winnowed 
from the housing act, with a foreword by 
HHFA Administrator Robert Weaver. 
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Handy background facts for speech adap- 
tation. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


REAL ESTATE ANALYSIS, by Richard 
U. Ratcliff. 1961. 352 pp. $7.50. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 

Under the sober textbook title, this 
analysis of how real estate investment de- 
cisions are made, and why they are the 
“critical act in the processes of urban de- 
velopment,” makes good (and _ useful) 
reading. The author, professor of real 
estate at the University of Wisconsin, has 
a background that includes federal gov- 
ernment service in housing and renewal, 
as well as the real estate business. Link- 
ing up the functions of the real estate 
man and the city planner, Mr. Ratcliff ad- 
vances this definition of the city planner: 
“the interpreter of the market-expressed 
preferences of consumers, not as a mystic 
who knows better than the consumer what 
is good for him.” 


SECOND INTERIM REPORT ON THE 
URBAN RENEWAL IMPACT STUDY. 


1961. 27 pp., multilithed. $i. ACTION. 


Housing, Inc., No. One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 

Progress report, which also raises ques- 
tions, on urban renewal activities in Alle- 
gheny County, as the program moves on 
with federal and local aid. More than half 
a dozen private and public agencies are 
participating, with staff and cash, in the 

‘impact” study, which is to be completed 
this year. Purpose: to analyze administra- 
tive, social, and economic elements of the 
total renewal program in city of Pitts- 
burgh and its county. The important re- 
lationship of highway projects to urban 
renewal is one focus of this interim report. 


HOUSING 
WHAT’S NEW IN HOUSING THE 
ELDERLY? by E. Everett Ashiey, III. 
1961. 34 pp., illustrated. 30 cents. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Attractive pamphlet summing up devel- 
opments in federal aid for financing of 
housing for the elderly, as reported by 
Mr. Ashley at New England Conference 
on Aging in October 1960, and brought 
up to date with changes provided in 
Housing Act of 1961. Should be very use- 
ful to promote interest by housing prd- 
moters . . . and it’s printed in good 
large type! 


NURSING HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
by Gerletti, Crawford, and Perkins. 1961. 
472 pp., multilithed. $6.50. The Attending 
Sta Association, 7601 East Imperial 
Highway, Downey, California. 

A rather unusual compendium of ideas 
gathered from experienced nursing home 
administrators and related professionals, 
designed as a training resource for ad- 
ministrators of nursing, boarding, and 
mental hygiene homes for the aged. Since 
nursing homes are generally considered 
to need appreciable upgrading for qual- 
ity, this book, introduced as a tool rather 
than “a final code of proven answers,” 
should provide helpful guidance to oper- 
ators and a measure for others concerned 
with housing the aged. 


HOUSING COSTS AND CHOICES OF 
THE OLDER CONSUMER, by Constance 
Williams and Deborah S. Peterson. 1960. 
56 pp., tables. No price listed. The Special 
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NAHRO AS PUBLISHER 

NAHRO’s 28th year was marked by issuance of more than 25 
publications with the Association’s imprint. These publications 
were in addition to the JOURNAL oF Housinc, Public Relations 
Tips, and three newsletters: Renewal Newsletter, Codes News- 
letter, and The Washington Dispatch. 

The three divisions of the Association also distributed publi- 
cations issued by others. Nearly 50 such publications were sent 
by the Renewal Division during the year. The Housing Division, 
through collaboration with the Public Housing Administration, 
supplied all housing agencies with a report on income limits and 
rents made by a Joint PHA-NAHRO committee. The Codes 
Division not only sent out packets of materials from other 
sources but reprinted several significant articles trom newspapers 


and magazines. 


Besides serving the NAHRO audience, NAHRO publications 
attracted as purchasers university and public libraries and people 
and agencies in such allied fields as social welfare, real estate, 


research, business, government. 


For a complete list of the pub- 


lications on NAHRO’s shelves that are available for sale or free 
distribution, ask the Chicago office for the 1961 NAHRO Publi 
cations List. Below are some of the books and pamphlets issued 


in 1960-1961: 


THE ROLE OF THE BUSINESSMAN IN URBAN RENEWAL 
(reprint of January 1960 JouRNAL oF HousING) .... .. - $1.00 


Tue Impact OF DISLOCATION FROM 
ON SMALL BUSINESS 


URBAN RENEWAL AREAS 


TTITETET CULT TTT TT ‘ $2.50 
NAHRO RECOMMENDATIONS ON RELOC ATION POLICYy.... Free 
URBAN RENEWAL AND THE CHANGING URBAN STRUCTURE... $2.50 
MANAGEMENT OF SLUM SITES IN URBAN REDEVELOPMENT $2.00 
Fitms UseFUL FOR INFORMING ABOUT HOUSING AND URBAN RENEWAL Free 
Ine CONSTITUTIONALITY OF HousiINnG CopEs...... weld $2.50 
PRIVATE FINANCING CONSIDERATIONS IN URBAN RENEW AL. $2.50 
SELECTED REFERENCES FOR COMMUNITIFS CONCERNING THEMSELVES 
WITH HOUSING FOR THE AGING............... Free 
SELECTED SOURCES FOR INFORMATION ON THE REHABILITATION OF 
HOUSING AND NEIGHBORHOODS ................... —_ Free 


1961-1962 Housinc AND Urspan RENEWAI 
1961-1962 HousiInc AND URBAN RENEWAI 


- Direc TORY 
DIRECTORY 


Members $4.00 
Saha ‘ Others $7.00 





Services Department, Women’s Education- 
al and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

Survey of a rather special group of Bos- 
tonians—34 individuals and six couples of 
above-average money resources — that re- 
veals likes and dislikes to be considered in 
meeting this kind of elderly consumer de- 
mand for housing. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


AN ALTERNATE PLAN FOR COOPER 
SQUARE, by the Cooper Square Commu- 
nity Development Committee and Busi- 
nessmen’s Association, with Walter Thab- 
it. 1961. 70 pp., illustrated. $2. Cooper 
Square Committee, 9 Second Avenue, New 
York 3, New York. 

Residents of a redevelopment site near 
Greenwich Village make a counter-pro- 
posal to the official all-clearance plan of 
the public agency. Two years’ committee 
work by residents and businessmen, who 
hired a professional planner, went into the 
plan, which is directed to retaining as 
many of the present residents in the re- 
newed area as want to stay. Stage-construc- 
tion to minimize relocation problems, a 
mixture of public, middle-income co-op 
housing and rental units, rooming houses 
for the single, and studio apartments for 
artists are part of the proposal, which is 
very sensitive to the human element. 


“WE CAN HAVE ALL THIS AND EN- 
VIRONMENTAL HEALTH TOO"; “— 
Fort Wayne-Allen County Story. 1961. 
PP. illustrated. No price listed. Citizens’ 
Civic Association, Inc., 608 Fort Wayne 
Bank Building, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Federally guided “pilot” survey, made 
by Citizens’ Civic Association and city, 
county, and state health officials. Purposes: 
to evaluate environmental health prob 
lems in the “metro complex” and to create 
public support for instituting needed pub 
lic health safeguards, such as improved 
zoning ordinances and practice, stiffened 
housing code, air pollution control. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


HOMES AND COMMUNITY, by Alex 
Morisey. 1961. 16 No price listed. 
Community Relations Program, American 
Friends Service Committee, 160 North 
15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

A brief statement presenting some of 
the findings of the Commission on Race 
and Housing (see June 1960 JouRNAL, 
page 235), related to experience of the 
American Friends Service Committee in 
working with discrimination and the 
housing market. Answers such questions 
as: Will social relations create problems 
in racially mixed neighborhoods? Will 
one minority family signal panic moves? 
Outlines guide for action to prevent hous- 
ing crises. 
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COMMITTEES— 

(Continued from page 408) 

headed by Robert D. Sipprell, Di- 
rector of the Buffalo housing au- 
thority, the report was approved 
by both the NAHRO and NSWA 
governing boards this spring. 
Among the action moves the re- 
port recommends is a proposal that 
every housing authority set up a 
high level position on its executive 
staff (or that small authorities des- 
ignate a qualified commissioner) to 
mobilize the help of a community’s 
social service agencies in working 
with so-called “troubled families.” 
It also recommends the establish- 
ment of public assistance offices 
within housing projects, in cases 
where a high proportion of public 
housing tenants are receiving some 
form of assistance or would benefit 
by counseling services. 

The committee study that is now 
in the beginning stages is directed 
toward analyzing and evaluating 
current attempts of social and phys- 
ical planners to work together in 
the city rebuilding program. Work 
on the study began during 1960 
and several special meetings with 
city planners and others interested 
in the subject were held during 
1961 to lay groundwork for the new 
committee project. 

Other subjects on which the com- 
mittee acted during the year in- 
cluded relocation, citizen participa- 
tion, housing for the elderly, and 
welfare rents. 

Gerald Gimre, director of the 
Nashville housing authority, com- 
pleted a third term as chairman of 
the committee. The chair is due to 
go to a representative of the social 
welfare field in the year ahead. 


COURT DECISIONS— 
(Continued from page 420) 
“shares” used in the basic statute 
dealing with the raising of capital. 
It does, according to the July 13, 
1961 opinion in Wisconsin Bankers 
Association et al v. Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. The _ bankers 
association had contended that the 
term “savings account” generally 
means accounts in banks but the 
court cited other provisions of the 
regulations that define “savings ac- 
count” as a share of capital. “The 
‘depositor’ in a federal association 
is not a creditor as is the depositor 
in a bank.” 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A274—Project Planner 

The Providence, Rhode Island Redevel- 
opment Agency is seeking a senior rede- 
velopment project planner. A complete job 
description will be furnished to interested 
applicants upon request. Salary is $7573. 
Write for information or submit complete 
resume to: James F. Reynolds, Executive 
Director, Providence Redevelopment Agen 
cy, 410 Howard Building, Providence % 
Rhode Island. 


A273—Urban Planners 

Immediate positions available in newly 
expanded urban development program in 
the heart of metropolitan New York area. 
Candidates are required to have a degree 
in planning, engineering, architecture, eco- 
nomics, or public administration, with ap- 
propriate experience in the field, plus 
background in urban renewal and _ thor- 
ough familiarity with federal urban re- 
newal manuals and regulations. Salary 
open, depending on qualifications. Apply, 
sending detailed resume, references, date 
of availability, and salary expectations, in 
care of the JOURNAL. 


A272—City Planner 

Dallas architect's office doing urban re- 
newal work is seeking a planner. College 
degree in proper field, urban renewal ex- 
perience, and ample planning experience 
are required. A.I.P. member preferred. 
Salary: $8400 for right person. 


A271—Principal Planner 

The Independence, Missouri redevelop- 
ment agency, with an expanding renewal 
program in this city of 82,000, seeks a 
principal planner to head new permanent 
planning staff. Duties include supervision 
of planning staff, research for planning 
data, preparation of project documenta- 
tion, and contact with the public during 
project development and execution under 
a ten-year GNRP program. Applicant 
must have bachelor’s degree in city o1 
regional planning, architecture, or land- 
scape architecture—plus two years experi- 
ence in planning, preferably in the area 
of urban renewal. Salary open, depending 
on experience. Send resume to: Douglas 
C. Smith, Executive Assistant, Land Clear- 
ance for Redevelopment Authority, 317 
North Osage, Independence, Missouri. 


A270—Community Organization 
Director 

A key position in Baltimore’s expanding 
urban renewal program, offering chal- 
lenge, growth potential, and the satisfac- 
tion of concrete evidence of accomplish 
ment. The person selected will direct and 
coordinate the activities of the community 
organization division of the Baltimore 
Urban Renewal and Housing Agency. 
Position requires graduate training equiv- 
alent to master’s degree in social sciences 
and ten years of progressively responsible 
experience in social service work, includ- 
ing five vears as a high ranking executive 
with responsibility for program planning 
and control. Salary range: $9552 to $12.- 


240 (maximum in five years). For addi 
tional information, contact Edgar Ewing, 
Baltimore Urban Renewal and Housing 
Agency, Equitable Building, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland. 

Application forms may be secured be 
fore November 17 from Civil Service Com 
mission, Room 107, City Hall, Baltimore 
2. Maryland. 


A269—Planner Il 

The Development Commission of Con 
necticut is seeking a planner to analyze 
and coordinate community and regional 
planning. College degree and six years 
employment in planning is required. 
Salary: $7280 to $10,360, with excellent em- 
ployment benefits and advancement pos 
sibilities. Write: Robert G. Mack, State 
Personnel Department, 405 State Office 
Building, Hartford, Connecticut. 


A268—Associate Planner 

The urban renewal office of Seattle is 
seeking an associate planner, whose prin 
cipal assignment for the next two years 
will be supervision of a Community Re- 
newal Program study, but who will also 
participate in the development of urban 
renewal project plans. An M.A. in city 
planning, with emphasis on design and 
graphics, and experience that indicates 
competence in analysis is required. Salary: 
$7584 to $8196. Write to: Talbot Wegg, 
Urban Renewal Coordinator, Room 420, 
Second and Cherry Building, Seattle 4, 
Washington. 


A267—Pianners 

The New York State Department of 
Civil Service announces examinations for 
four planning positions: three of the 
vacancies are with the New York State 
Division of Housing and Community Re 
newal in New York City; one with the 
Department of Commerce, in Albany. 
Salary ranges are $8580 to $10,340 for one 
position and $7000 to $8480 for the othe 
three. New York residence is not re- 
quired for the examinations, which will 
be held at convenient locations on De 
cember 2, 1961; applications will be ac- 
cepted through October 30. Candidates 
must meet requirements for positions be- 
fore examination date and can file for 
both examinations. 


Associate Planning Technician: Bachelor's 
degree in city or regional planning, pub- 
lic administration, or related fields and 
four years experience in research or ad- 
ministrative work on planning and zon- 
ing, of which at least two years must 
have been in a supervisory or administra- 
tive capacity. Duties consist of promoting 
and carrying out an immediate and long- 
range program of community planning 
and development. Salary: $8580 to $10,340 
for this vacancy in the State Division of 
Housing and Community Renewal, New 
York City. 


Senior Planning Technician: The same 
educational requirements as above, with 
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two non-supervisory years instead of four 
vears’ experience. Duties consist of plan- 
ning and executing field assignments and 
supervising research in connection with 
community planning and development, 
including working with and advising local 
officials. Two vacancies exist at State Di 
vision of Housing and Community Re- 
newal in New York City; one in Depart 
ment of Commerce, Albany. Salary: $7000 
to S8480. 

Thirty graduate semester credit hours 
in the above fields may be substituted for 
one year of the non-supervisory experi- 
ence. 

Application forms may be obtained in 
person or by mail at the following offices 
of the State Department of Civil Service: 
Lobby, Governor Alfred E. Smith State 
Office Building, Albany; The State Cam- 
pus, Albany; Room 2301, 270 Broadway, 
New York Citv; and Room 212, State 
Office Building, Buffalo. 


A266—Executive Director 

The Urban Renewal Authority of Wa- 
terville, Maine is seeking an executive 
director with abilities commensurate with 
the position. Candidate must have educa 
tional background in related field and re 
sponsible experience. Apply: Chairman 
Bradford Wall, Mavor’s Office, Waterville, 
Maine. 


A265—Executive Director 

The Oakland, California Redevelopment 
Agency is seeking an executive director 
with a successful top-level background in 
urban renewal and redevelopment. Qual- 
ifications required for the position also 
include substantial proven experience in 
a responsible position in public adminis- 
tration. The agency, with an approved 
general neighborhood renewal plan, has 
the first of five proposed projects entering 
execution and the second in planning. Sal- 
ary is open, depending on qualifications. 
Submit resume to: Mr. Joseph F. Pruss, 
Chairman, Redevelopment Agency of the 
Citv of Oakland, 1540 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland 12, California. 


A264—Urban Renewal Coordinator 

Muskegon Heights, Michigan is seeking 
an urban renewal coordinator to work 
with a consulting firm in developing a 
community renewal program and its ini- 
tial clearance and redevelopment project. 
Applicant will be required to handle ad- 
ministrative details and coordinate renewal 
programs with related city projects. Send 
resume including education, experience, 
references, and salary requirement to City 
Manager, City Hall, Muskegon Heights, 
Michigan. 


A263—Assistant Research Planner 

The Westchester County Department of 
Planning in White Plains, New York is 
seeking a graduate with a bachelor’s de- 
gree in city or regional planning, social 
science, geography, economics, or mathe- 
matics and one year’s applicable expe- 
rience. Duties consist of assembling and 
tabulating data pertaining to population, 
vital statistics, housing, industry, emplov- 
ment, land use, schools, etc., and assisting 
in preparation and presentation of reports 
through analysis of data, writing, and 
eraphic presentation. Salary: $4880 to 
S620. Send resume to Mr. S. J. Schulman, 
Chief Planner, Westchester County De- 
partment of Planning, Room 910, County 
Office Building, White Plains, New York 
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TO PLACE A FREE AD... 


in the “Personnel Exchange” column, fill in the blanks below. 
Then clip the box and mail it, together with pertinent informa 
tion—job description, requirements, experience, salary data—to: 
the JouRNAL oF Housinc, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 
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Ap To RuN BLIND OR WITH SIGNATURE?.. 


As part of NAHRO'’s free personnel service, letters to applicants 
or agencies using “blind” ads will be forwarded promptly if 
addressed with code numbers and sent in care of the JOURNAL. 











POSITIONS WANTED 





W114—Male, 41—Planner, 
Urban Renewal 

Graduate city planner with four years 
experience in private consulting and all 
phases of municipal planning, demanding 
high level of responsibility. Has special 
ized in capital budgeting, research proj 
ects, comprehensive master planning, and 
voning. Desires opportunity for more 
extensive experience in renewal field 


W130—Male—Project Director 
Candidate with experience in redevelop 
ment in city with leading urban renewal 
program seeks post as project director. 
Rackground includes all phases of manage 
ment of condemned properties, close asso- 
ciation with relocation service, and various 
other agency functions. Holds bachelor’s 
degree in business administration. 


W132—Female—Nutritionist, 
Health Educator 

Candidate has had 12 years experience 
in public health nutrition and health edu- 
cation, including activities in housing 
projects. Thoroughly familiar with com 
munity organization, interagency cooper- 
ation, public speaking, and writing. Edu- 
cation includes a bachelor’s degree in 
home economics with a major in nutri- 
tion, and a master’s degree in education. 
Eastern United States preferred. Salary 
open. 


W134—Male, 29—Assistant Director 
After five years experience in urban re 
newal with large eastern local public agen 
cv, candidate seeks new position in New 
England area. Applicant is familiar with 
federal regulations and has experience in 
financing, property management, reloca 
tion, and real estate. Holding B.S. degree 
in business administration, he has com 
pleted graduate courses in advanced cost 
accounting, urban land economics, and 
real estate principles. References on re 
quest. Salary requirement: $8000-$9000 


W135—Male, 29—Redevelopment 


Employed by large midwestern city in in- 


creasingly responsible positions, including 
budget and fiscal management, neighbor 
hood rehabilitation, public relations, and 
currently in Supervisory position as direct 
assistant to building commissioner in a 
division of some 300 employees, candidat 
seeks challenging administrative job in 
urban redevelopment field or in city gov 
ernment. Holding master’s degree in busi 
ness administration and having completed 
work on further advanced degree, he is 
unmarried and earning a salary of approx 
imately $7000 per annum 


W137—Male—Community Organization 

Housing manager with extensive back 
ground in social work desires to relocat« 
in position providing broader aspects of 
community work which will utilize social 
work experience as well as experience 
gained in administration of low-rent hous 
ing development. Candidate has master’s 
degree in social work with additional grad 
uate work in public administration. Back 
ground includes positions as practitioner 
and supervisor in agencies working with 
families and children in close consultation 
with psychiatric services including child 
placement, adult and juvenile delinquency 
problems, etc. While salary is open, candi 
date is “seeking remuneration in keeping 
with training and experience.” Applicant 
is 49, married, and has two children 


W143—Male, 48—Planning 

Canadian citizen who is a graduate ar 
chitect and professional civil engineer 
with postgraduate training in planning 
administration, and related subjects and 
considerable experience in planning, de 
sign, and redevelopment in Europe and 
Canada, seeks responsible position ecithe: 
with city or authority. Well versed in 
architectural and structural building de 
sign. Salary open 


W144—Male—Administrator 

Executive director of successful urban 
renewal programs in eastern city seeks 
greater responsibility. Candidate has 15 
years diversified experience in community 
relations and industrial and urban rede 
velopment. College graduate and married 
Salarv requirements: $14,000 to $16,000 
with opportunity for advancement 
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~~ Leading experts bring you... 





Vital facts and practical suggestions for overcoming 


housing problems in the United States today 





DESIGN AND THE 
PRODUCTION OF HOUSES 


Shows how single new houses are de- 
signed and produced, with suggested 
courses of action to benefit both the 
home buyer and general public. Covers 
advances in home design—land devel- 
opment—fabrication—and other aspects 
By B. Kelly and Associates at M.I.T. 
428 pp., illus., $10.00 


GOVERNMENT AND 
HOUSING IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Provides inspired new thinking for 
everyone interested in relationships be- 
tween problems of metropolitan gov- 
ernment and problems of bousing. By 
E. Banfield, Assoc. Prof., and M. Grod- 
zins, Prof. and Chairman, Dept. of 
Political Science, Univ. of Chicago. 177 
pp., illus., $6.50 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for Private Investment 


This discussion of the consumer Gemand 
for rental housing explains why private 
investment in new apartments has de- 
clined and what can be done to encour- 
age a renewed flow of investment 
funds. By L. Winnick, Consult. Econo- 
mist, Direc. of Research. N. Y. City 
Plann. Comm, 290 pp., 38.50 
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HOUSING CHOICES AND 
HOUSING CONSTRAINTS 


A penetrating and informa- 
tive view of factors that influence the 
choice of housing in America today. 
Investigates requirements of housing 
consumers and clearly discusses rea- 
sons for their preference. By N. Foote, 
General Elec. Co.; J. Abu-Lughod, Soci- 
ologist; M. Foley, former Assoc. Ed., 
Architectural Forum; and L. Winnick, 
Consult, Economist. 450 pp., 18 illus., 


$12.50 
RESIDENTIAL 
REHABILITATION 


Private Profits and Public Purposes 
Shows how privately financed rehabil- 
itation can improve urban housing, with 
suggestions on new directions in public 
rehabilitation policies. Covers the se- 
lection, purchase, and design of the re- 
habilitation project, and other aspects. 
By W. Nash: Directed by M. Colean. 268 
pp., illus., $8.00 


FEDERAL CREDIT 
AND PRIVATE HOUSING 


The Mass Financing Dilemma 
Classifies and describes existing Federal 
programs for residential mortgage cred- 
it; clarifies their assumptions and 
goals; and makes recommendations for 
improvement. Focuses attention on 
the FHA, VA, and FNMA. By C, Haar. 
Harvard Univ. 381 pp. 20 illus., 26 
tables, $12.50. 


ACILUON 


ACTION Series in Hous 
ing and Community 
Development 


ACTION, as the American Council! to 
Improve our Neighborhoods is known 
was organized in 1954 to initiate, en- 
courage, and assist programs and ac- 
tivities to eliminate slums, to rehabili- 
tate existing housing, to conserve good 
housing, and to further the effective 
planning and sound development of 
communities. To advance this broad ob- 
jective, ACTION started early in 1956 
to investigate and analyze problems in 
housing. The volumes in this ACTION 
series are the result. 

The series provides all facts neces- 
sary to an understanding of the sub- 
ject, and suggests ways in which im- 
pediments to the effective functioning 
of the housing market may be over- 
come. 

The authors are among the most in- 
formed and competent urban specialists 
in the country. Their findings and sug- 
gestions are incorporated in the series 


PLEASE DIRECT ORDERS TO: 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CoO., Dept. JHS-61 
327 W. 41st St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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